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Borah’s Keynotes 


EFORE the Izaak Walton League at Chicago 

B Senator Borah showed himself an adroit 

fisher of men, casting the net of his eloquence 

over the audience in an address which the press 

rightly held to be significant. It was really a keynote 

speech by the man second in power in our Govern- 

ment, since the gentleman from Idaho has proved 

conclusively that in a pinch he can dominate the 
United States Senate. 

Because Borah is chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, it was logical to expect that his key- 
note, tuned perhaps to the larger themes of 1928, 
would reveal a definite foreign policy. However, 
Borah is minus just that policy; consequently, his 
comments on the European situation lacked both 
point and novelty. We have previously called at- 
tention to the inability to “follow through” which 
seems to be the major weakness of this singularly 
gifted man. His present contribution to foreign 
policy is in keeping with his previous failures as a 
constructive statesman. 

Such nonsense as the following smacks of the 
genuine convention drivel: 


I do not think it any part of our duty, either to 
ourselves or to humanity in general, to discriminate 
against our own citizens or impair our own institu- 
tions under the delusion that we are by so doing serv- 
ing the cause of peace. 


Who has ever said we should do all those wicked 
things in the name of peace? Surely, no responsible 
or thoughtful person. This building up a man of 
straw in order to blow him to bits later is an old 
dodge, too old for a man of Borah’s sense to practice. 
Just how can the World Court and the League and 
other peace-conducing agencies possibly injure our 
citizens or impair our institutions? As a master of 
real politics, he is well aware that there is no chance 
of our accepting any sort of responsibility for world 
peace that conflicts with domestic rule or the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Whatever steps this country takes 
will be taken cautiously on the basis of adequate 
reservations. And surely he knows that another war 


equal to the last would injure our citizens and im- 
pair our institutions more than any diplomatic 
bargain ever could. The American stake in world 
security is now so valuable that huge losses would 
be incurred by another upheaval even if the United 
States did not participate in it. 

But when Senator Borah left his foreign affairs 
alley to range the internal domain he said some 
excellent and meaningful things. His warning against 
centralization is not only sound doctrine in itself, 
but his advocacy of what amounts to States’ rights 
throws into bold relief the sea change that has been 
wrought in that strong current of American poli- 
tics. First, the Democrats had States’ rights all to 
themselves for years; then, in the last campaign, 
when La Follette came out for government control 
of monopoly, the Republicans, both in platform and 
Presidential speeches, swung defensively toward 
States’ rights; and now the man who has taken La 
Follette’s place as the hope of the West seeks to 
rouse the country against further centralization of 


' sovereign authority. 


T is true, as Borah says, that citizen interest in 
government languishes under centralization. It 
is also true that bureaucracy easily degenerates into 
tyranny, and tyranny, moreover, of a particularly 
mean and galling kind, the overlordship of dry rot 
and red tape. Nevertheless, too ready reference to 
catchwords does not solve the problem of harmoniz- 
ing the multiple interests of a vast country with the 
individual preferences of millions of widely scattered 
citizens. From the beginning of time government and 
bureaucracy have gone together; government can- 
not function without personnel and system and 
rules and precedents. The United States cannot 
possess a strong, competent government without 
having a strong, competent bureaucracy to admin- 
ister its details, even if the bureaucracy is often a 
nuisance and sometimes tyrannous. Those risks are 
the risks of large-scale organization, alike in business 
or politics. 
Yet the pendulum has now swung too far. The 
demands for Constitutional amendments and Fed- 


eral laws to regulate every private act of man have 
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become overwhelming, and it is gratifying to find the 
powerful influence of Borah aligned against them. 
Among his radical following this present stand will 
be unpopular, but making unpopular causes popular 
has been his favorite pastime. 


French Finances 


| pa the past year we have taken numerous op- 
portunities to point out the true state of French 
finances. When the last French loan was placed in 
the American market, we went so far as to urge that 
the United States Government, which exercises a 
visa on foreign loans, should make some statement 
of the bald facts. Such a statement might have been 
considered an unfriendly act toward France at the 
moment, but in view of the recent revelations and 
the steady recession in the value of the French 
bonds bought by American citizens, it would 
certainly have been a wise act. No economist 
not blinded by sentiment could have ignored the 
steady trend of French finances in the past six years, 
yet such has been the faith of bankers in the good 
sense of the French people as opposed to the cow- 
ardly and often dishonest acts of her officials that 
America has poured over three hundred millions 
into the bottomless pit. Much if not all of it will 
probably be recovered, but that is not the point. 
The point is that this money was advertised as 
being needed by France to help her recover her 
financial position, whereas in reality it merely 
allowed her to prolong her ineffective policies and 
maintain her position as the dominant military 
power of the European continent. 

Whatever the outcome of the so-called capital 
levy proposals of the Herriot government — and in 
effect these proposals amount only to forcing the 
French people to extend indefinitely their short- 
term loans to the government at a rate of interest 
approximately half what they had been receiving — 
they will have served a useful purpose. They will 
prevent further loans to France until she has 
actually balanced her budget and made adequate 
provisions for meeting her debt, and they will mark 
the beginning of the end of French governments 
that can fool the French people all of the time. 


Rewards of Service 
ees COOLIDGE and Secretary Kel- 


logg will receive a warm vote of thanks from all 
who are interested in our foreign service for the last 
two appointments they have made. John Van A. 
MacMurray, our new Minister to China, is as with- 
out political affiliations as he is without wealth, 
yet he has been appointed to one of the highest 
posts in our diplomatic service on sheer merit alone. 
He is, perhaps, the greatest expert on the Far East 
in this country. He has served his government both 


abroad and in Washington for several years with 
unusual distinction; his promotion from the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State to his present post 
is a real encouragement to Americans who are sick 
of seeing politicians, either deserving Democrats or 
representative Republicans, representing the United 
States abroad. 

Almost as important is the elevation of Hugh R. 
Wilson of Chicago to the post MacMurray has 
vacated. Without pull or advertising he has risen 
steadily in the ranks of the younger diplomats 
through sheer ability. In Argentina before the 
war, in Germany, Switzerland, and France during 
the war, at the Peace Conference, and again in 
Berlin after the war, and recently as the head of the 
current information section of the State Depart- 
ment, he has acquired an experience and rendered a 
service that equips him admirably for his present 
important post. 

By the appointment of such men to high office our 
Government encourages all others who take the 
career of diplomacy seriously to persevere in their 
service to the country. 


Censoring the Bible 


T times, one despairs. With no wish to be 
querulous or faultfinding or petulant, one asks 
oneself how such things and such people can be. 
Examine, as a case in point, the Shorter or Prohi- 
bition Bible put forth by Professors Kent and 
Torrey of Yale University and other kindred spirits. 
One of their improvements has been to delete, 
or radically to alter, any passages in Holy Writ 
tacitly or directly approving the use of fermented 
fruit juices having an alcoholic content of more 
than one half of one per cent. 
According to Captain Stayton, executive head 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, II Samuel, vi:19, which used to read: 


And he dealt among all the people, . . . as well to 
the women as men, to every one a cake of bread, and 
a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine. 


is now, thanks to the Yale professors: 
And distributed to the whole assembled multitude a 
roll of bread, a portion of meat, and a cake of raisins. 
Judges 1x:13, once — 
And the vine said unto them, Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man? 
becomes — 
Shall I stop yielding my juice that gladdens gods and 
men? 


All reference to the marriage feast at Cana, in- 
cluding the changing of water into wine, has, we are 
told, been omitted by these censors of the Bible. 
We quote from newspaper dispatches not having 
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yet been gladdened by a copy of the censored Bible. 
If Captain Stayton’s quotations are accurate, the 
efforts of Messrs. Kent, Torrey, ef a/. are dishonest 
and stupid. It is bad enough to falsify the facts of 
history in order to make children believe something 
that is not true because we think it is good for them; 
but it is worse to falsify that text which Christian 
people believe to be the word of God in order to 
square it with prejudices of any group of propa- 
gandists under the sun. 


Silver Tongues Among the Gold 
M®* BRYAN’S present enthusiasms are Funda- 


mentalism and Florida real estate. In other 
words, he believes in hell and Florida. 

Osborne C. Wood, on the other hand, believes in 
Florida and work. After making a fortune in stocks 
and spending it on other games of chance, he sold a 
Florida lot in his first week of effort and drew down 
$385 commission. Whereupon he said: “It’s great 
to earn money by real work.” 

This is our first intimation that selling Florida 
real estate is work. According to the boomers, it 
really isn’t work at all, but a sort of profitable play. 
The line of buyers forms at the left, and the seller 
simply sets his price and waits until someone comes 
along who is willing to pay it. 

Anyway, young Mr. Wood’s idea of work does 
not quite fit the realities of life. His present activity 
would not be recognized as work by millions of 
farmers, factory operatives, and laborers who toil- 
fully perform the essential tasks of existence. 


Nickel Wise, Dollar Foolish 


HICAGO politicians, together with other poli- 
ticians of the stripe of Mayor Hylan in New 
York, must be delighted that the first sane solution 
to the Chicago traction problem yet presented to 
the people of that city should have been defeated at 
the polls on April 7. For the last ten years or more, 
it has become ever increasingly apparent that the 
standard five-cent fare would not support the 
majority of our municipal street railways, subways, 
and elevated roads, yet on a political issue this nickel 
fare was a blessing for the demagogue. The owners 
of these public utilities, bloated capitalists and tools 
of the vested interests, have been a splendid target 
for the politician. The so-called Schwartz plan 
(fully outlined in our issue of April 4), although in 
many respects not ideal, would have given Chicago 
the advantages of public ownership and expert 
management. It would have solved the traction 
problem for twenty years, at least. But the bogey of 
an increased fare was too good a weapon in the 
hands of politicians. That bogey, together with the 
more genuine fear of political interference in man- 
agement, has killed the plan and Chicago may soon 





find itself with a fine traction system, minus fran- 
chises, minus a management, and minus any chance 
of municipal ownership without drastic reforms of 
the public debt laws. 


Labor’s Conference on Education 


r. Philadelphia this week is being held the annual 
convention of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
the official educational organization of the American 
Federation of Labor and the American labor move- 
ment generally. Some thirty thousand workingmen 
and women are in attendance on classes under the 
auspices of the Bureau, and at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in El] Paso, Texas, last 
November, a per capita tax upon all affiliated trade- 
unionists was voted for the support of adult work- 
ers’ education. 

The significant comment which can be made of 
this movement is that it comes from the inside. 
It is a reaching upward from the bottom or at least 
from the center. No beneficent humanitarian is 
standing above the labor movement and handing 
down spoonfuls of education to a coddled prole- 


. tariat. Leaders of the American labor movement in 


the past few years have grown to look upon educa- 
tion as a necessity, and quite as normal as a labor 
journal, or a union hall. To quote James H. Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor: 
“Just as the union, the codperative society, and the 
labor press have come into being to meet practi- 
cal situations in the lives of working people, so 
must we have the labor school to meet similar 
needs.”’ Note the imperative. 

These annual meetings of the American move- 
ment are being devoted, not only to reports and 
conferences upon the organization of workers’ 
classes and seminars, but to the discussion of the 
peculiar teaching problems involved in labor 
classes. This is a new tack in education demanding 
a brand-new technique of pedagogy. The mind of 
the worker, ripened by experience, but lacking in 
all cultural background — what can he be taught, 
how much can he be taught, and how? It is a new 
and stimulating field for educational research. 


Progress 


HOSE of us who have been going to the circus 

in the hope that some day we should be there 
when the lion bit the trainer in the neck experienced 
an involuntary pang when it was announced a few 
days ago that the Grand, Amalgamated, Combined, 
Mammoth, Aggravated; World-Beating Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus, Containing 
Wild Beasts and Even Wilder Men Captured in the 
Inaccessible Jungles and Mountains of Asia and 
Africa, Forming an Aggregation Never Before 


_ Equaled in the History of the World, Including 
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Literally Hundreds of Thrilling Acts Which Have 
Not Previously Been Seen Under Canvas, and Got 
Together at Enormous Expense, has dropped its 
wild animal acts. The animals will still be on ex- 
hibition in their cages, but they and their trainers 
will not do any more death-defying feats under the 
main top. Mr. Jack Ringling says that the public 
has become convinced that “tigers, lions, and such 
animals are taught by very rough methods, and 
that it is cruel to force them through their stunts.” 
Mr. Charles Ringling says that many humane 
organizations, as well as individuals, have approved 
the reform. 

Of course they would — they must. True, there is 
not so much color in human life as there used to be 
—in fact, there never was — and this takes some 
more of it out. But sober-minded men must admit 
that color is not the most important thing in life. 
Humanitarianism comes first. We still expose quite 
a number of coal miners to deaths which might be 
prevented by proper precautions. We still tolerate 
traffic conditions which duplicate every year the 
slaughter of a great battle. We still fool with loaded 
guns, we still vent a playful humor by rocking boats, 
and we still kill one another in the most ingenious 
ways and for the most trivial causes. Yet we are 
making progress. We are growing kinder to wild 
animals in circuses. Let us tell this to the world 
when it points reproachfully to our lynchings and 
our murders. 


Debunking Gerald Chapman 


HE man known as Gerald Chapman, recently 
sentenced to death for the murder of a Con- 
necticut policeman, spent thirteen of his last eight- 
een years in jail. After his profitable mail robbery in 
New York, he remained at liberty for months, en- 
joying a freedom so pronounced that he was able to 
visit Europe and return. His arrest resulted from the 
supreme idiocy of establishing a residence in a fash- 
ionable quarter of New York City and spending 
money at the rate of $1,000 a day. After escaping 


from Atlanta, ordinary shrewdness should have told: 


him to lie low, earn his living honestly, and let time 
erase his memory from the police mind. Instead, he 
returned to crime where detection was inevitable. 

In spite of these evidences of folly, Chapman was 
consistently exploited by the press as a supercrim- 
inal. If he had been a supercriminal would he have 
spent two thirds of his adult years in prison? Or 
would he have returned to this country after getting 
to Europe with enough funds to finance a safe and 
quiet existence in some pleasant suburb? Certainly, 
if he had possessed no more than average sense he 
would have realized the danger of playing Coal-Oil 
Johnny from Gramercy Park. 

There are no supercriminals, no superdetectives, 
no supermen of any sort. The human intellect is of 


infinite gradation, ranging from imbecility to genius; 
but the likenesses in the human family are more pro- 
nounced than the contrasts. Criminals are never 
quite as bad as they seem, nor saints as good as they 
seem. The curse of the press is exaggeration; the 
weakest point in the American public mind is its 
surpassing gullibility. Chapman gloried in his pub- 
licity; probably he believes, even now, that death is 
not too much to pay for elevation to high rank 
among the intelligentsia of his profession. It is even 
possible that without that spur he might have set- 
tled down into a job of taxi driving. This silly habit 
of calling thieves bandits, of advertising as first-rate 
intelligences mediocre persons who cannot adjust 
themselves to social life, has its inevitable penalties. 
Newspapers that support every good cause on their 
editorial pages and yet continue these gross exag- 
gerations in the news columns work at cross purposes. 


Royal Ambassadors 


DWARD, Prince of Wales, on his way “down 
under,” delights the simple folk of black Africa, 
and smooths the path of empire along the Gold 
Coast. That heis really the best of Britain’s ambassa- 
dors, as Prime Minister Baldwin declared, may be 
doubted. Some allowance must be made for minis- 
terial exuberance, and more for the fact that princes 
seldom hear the exact truth about themselves. But 
that he is something more than an expensive drum- 
mer for British wares, as described by Kirkwood, 
Communist M. P. from Clydeside, is self-evident al- 
ready. The tribes to whom Parliaments are nothing 
have taken the Prince to themselves just as whole- 
heartedly as did the hostesses of Long Island last 
summer. 
There’s a kick in monarchy yet. For homogeneous 
populations compactly arrayed and possessing all 
the educational and industrial facilities of modern 
life, its utility has departed, but a sentiment remains 
which seems to be worth something in the compli- 
cated business of government. A family of royal 
figureheads comes high, but not as high as the dis- 


turbances which their departure might entail. And - 


for far-flung units of a colonial empire, many parts of 
which are inhabited by peoples unable to visualize 
authority as otherwise than a big chief with a club, 
the identification of power with hereditary author- 
ity seems to be a positive advantage. 

The Romans achieved empire under the republic, 
but to hold their gains they had to have emperors. 
Disraeli changed Victoria into the Empress of India 
for the same reason. Imperialism, it seems, precedes 
empire, a sequence which the friends of republican 
institutions will do well to mark. From the American 
standpoint the chief evil of imperialism is not its 
occasional hardships to subjects of other breeds and 
climes, but the shadow that such adventures in 
overseas government cast upon home affairs. 
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Lexington and Concord 


N the occasion of the 150th anniversary of 
() the Battles of Lexington and Concord, 
one may expect a vast amount of inac- 
curate oratory and legendary or mythical historical 
references. Not as much as the preceding generation 
would have produced, for recent American histori- 
ans have preferred to search contemporary records 
in order to find out what actually happened rather 
than repeat what a pious patriot with a taste for 
Plutarch and the Roman virtues might have thought 
the proper thing for so important a moment in the 
evolution of independent America. 

Mr. Harold Murdock in “The tgth of April 
1775,” published in 1923 and republished in 1925 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, has examined with 
meticulous care all existing records concerning the 
events immediately preceding and during that 
historic day. Mr. Allen French in “The Day of 
Concord and Lexington,” published recently by 
Little, Brown & Company, has covered the same 
ground with equal care, but a certain natural 
partiality for the side of his fellow countrymen. 
Both of these scrupulous and honorable historians 
have effectually destroyed the myth of Lexington 
which has obtained for at least a hundred years, 
perpetuated in the enthusiastic ignorances of a 
thousand orators. 

In destroying the myth of a pitched battle on 
Lexington Common, these writers have detracted 
not at all from the importance of the event or the 
courage of the assembled minutemen. They have 
simply led American history gently back from the 
fairyland of fable toward the fields of sanity. The 
obvious absurdity of sixty ill-armed farmers en- 
gaging six hundred regular soldiers in open battle 
would in reality have been a gesture of criminal 
folly on the part of the commander, or, as the myth 
suggests, have been a Spartan sacrifice a la Ther- 
mopyle. It was neither the one thing nor the other. 
The company assembled hurriedly and on seeing 
the British forces was ordered to disperse. The 
minutemen were actually quitting the field when 
the British officers ordered their troops to disarm 
them. In the excitement of the ensuing charge, 
guns and pistols were discharged, the British troops 
got out of hand, volleys were fired and a number 
of minutemen killed and wounded —the rest 
escaped. 


UCH seems to have been the Battle of Lexington. 

Mr. Murdock suggests the theory, admit- 
ting that it is no more than a theory, that Mr. 
Samuel Adams contrived the appearance of armed 
resistance at Lexington in order that the British 
might spill American blood and thus arouse the 
flame of revolution throughout New England and 


the other colonies. Such Machiavellianism is quite 
in character with that adroit and stubborn rebel, 
perhaps the most completely equipped revolu- 
tionary agitator in the history of English-speaking 
peoples. But there is nothing except Mr. Adams’ 
attested satisfaction as he listened to the British 
volleys killing American colonists and exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a glorious morning is this!” to support 
this theory. 

The affair at Lexington seems to have been a 
confusion of exasperated, outraged soldiers and 
inaggressive farmers assembled with arms in their 
hands, but with no intention of commencing 
hostilities who tried too late to get out of a false 
position and were martyred by a combination of 
circumstances and the military inefficiency of their 
officers and organization. The balance of the day 
demonstrated both the initiative and the devotion 
of the Massachusetts minuteman. More than that, 
it inspired the civilian colonist with confidence in 
his ability as a guerilla fighter — although he did 
not describe his function in those words — and so 
made possible the formation of a volunteer army of 
revolutionists. 


OTHING is lost by seeking historical truth. The 
absurd embroideries on our national history 
serve no purpose except to deceive the moron and 
disgust the decent. We should be willing to admit 
and examine our mistakes, military, economic, and 
social, in order to avoid their repetition. Those 
histories, for example, of the War of 1812 which 
emphasize the sea combats of the Constitution and 
omit the capture and burning of Washington, those 
female histories of the Civil War which play up 
Gettysburg and forget Bull Run, are designed to 
drug the minds of imbeciles, but serve no useful 
purpose for a nation which is adult-minded. 
In our history there is glory enough. We can 
rejoice over and be proud of such revolutionary 


soldiers as Washington and Greene and John Paul- 


Jones, such civilians as Jonathan Trumbull and 
John Adams and Robert Morris, such statesmen as 
Hamilton and Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. 
But there is no need for us to shut our eyes to our 
errors and failures or to transmute them by the 
alchemy of legend into the gold of wisdom and 
success. The 1gth of April, 1775, was an amazing 
day, a day of devotion, and courage, and a strange, 
wild glory. The event justified its incredible promise. 


But we need not exaggerate either the virtues of our 


own forefathers or the crimes of their enemies. The 
ungenerous legend which made a bloodthirsty ogre 
out of the gentle and gallant Major Pitcairn should, 
like a mass of other vindictive or vainglorious 
twaddle, be expunged from our histories. 
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Headlining Happiness 






A journalistic success in which crime, disaster, disease, scandal, and death have no place 


HAT a news- 
paper should 
properly print 


is being violently debated 
in schools of journal- 
ism, press associa- 
tions, churches, colleges, 


By Willis J. Abbot 


Editor of the Christian Science Monitor 


“Crime stories? The public wants ’em,” is one editor’s 
reason for sensationalizing crime news in his paper. Mr. 
Abbot follows a different theory. He tells INDEPENDENT read- 
ers that crime news isn’t necessary to success in newspaper- 
dom and he makes a good case. In the April 25 INDEPEND- 
ENT, James Melvin Lee, nationally known editor, will tell 

why it is part of a newspaper’s duty to print crime news. 


death, and the merely 
trivial or scandalous 
events of daily life. This 
seems to be a phenome- 
non worth consideration 
by newspaper readers if 
not by publishers. 


magazines, and in the 
columns of the newspapers themselves. In the last 
forum the discussion is apt to be didactic — even 
defiant. The assertion of Charles A. Dana that he 
was not too pure or wise to report anything that 
God permitted to happen is frequently quoted with 
easy indifference to the notorious fact that multi- 
tudinous things happen that even Mr. Dana would 
not have described in his New York Sun. Another 
pet phrase is that the editor should give the public 
what it wants. This theory, within the limits of 
decency and the restrictions of the libel law, is 
perhaps indisputable. But it seems to imply that 
there is one great public, and that by some super- 
natural power of intuition an editor can determine 
just what it wants to read. 

As a matter of fact, there are many distinct pub- 
lics with sharply divergent tastes. An editor is 
skillful if he can determine what any considerable 


body. of readers desires; no editor is shrewd enough 


to determine the tastes of the whole reading public, 
nor could he satisfy them in one publication. 
Sooner or later the individual reader will find the 
paper which appeals to his mind. It is for the editor, 
then, to choose the public to which his paper shall 
appeal. If he believes that there are more morons 
in the field than any other class and is indifferent 
to all save mass circulation, he will make a paper 
for morons and exult in the volume of circulation 
thereby gained. 

I have opened this article with this statement of 
a fundamental of newspaper making because I do 
not wish readers to think that in describing the 
nature of the news published by the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the methods of gathering it, 
I am proffering advice to any of my colleagues in 
journalism. They till the fields they have selected, 
and their implements and seed are not ours.{But the 
Monitor has already demonstrated that well over 
100,000 people, scattered over the whole world, 
are ready to buy and read a newspaper which bars 
from its columns reports of crime, disaster, disease, 


~\ Not long ago a scien- 
tific survey of conditions obtaining in Cleveland 
ascribed the prevalence of crime in that city to the 
exaggerated crime reports in the newspapers. A 
very distinguished health officer of New York City 
says that during the epidemic of the “flu,” the 
newspapers, by their terroristic reports, did more 
to spread the infection than insanitary conditions. 
And a very picturesque illustration of the present 
attitude of the medical profession toward suggestion 
was furnished only recently when Lord Curzon’s 
physicians refused to let him see newspapers con- 
taining their bulletins of his condition, and had a 
special edition printed omitting these bulletins. 


HE Monitor’s army of correspondents is in- 
structed to avoid reporting crimes, disasters, 
epidemics, deaths, or trifling gossip. There are qual- 
ifications to each clause in these instructions. A 
crime or a death by which the course of history 
might be affected would be reported — the assas- 
sination of a ruler, for example, or the death of a. 
man whose, passing would end some notable service 
to mankind. A disaster such as the Japanese earth- 
quake would be reported in the expectation that 
Monitor readers would eagerly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to extend charitable aid — as 
indeed in that particular instance they did with 
notable liberality. But in neither case would anything 
more than a dispassionate statement of the facts be 
published. The Palm Beach fire and the tornado 
in the Middle West happened the same day. The 
former was ignored; the latter reported with es- 
pecial attention given to the nation-wide effort to 
relieve distress. The Monitor does not strive to 
harass the feelings of its readers nor to appeal 
to mawkish sentimentality. The “sob sister,” who 
has made of the sentimental appeal in journalism a 
recognized profession, has no place whatever in this 
organization. 
In place of news of this character which forms the 


_ bulk of the reading matter in many newspapers, 
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Monitor correspondents are instructed to report 
fully all advances made in educational methods, 
notable discoveries in science, great public bene- 
factions, incidents of social or political progress, 
conferences of religious, educational, reformatory, 
or economic associations, and indeed every event, 
material, intellectual, or spiritual, which has its 
bearing upon the ascent of man. 


EJECTION of hurtful news does not mean 
that there is lack of material to take its place. 
The general theory that the editor is always hard 
put to it for something to “fill up with” does not 
apply to the Monitor more 
than to any other news- 
paper. Although the edi- 
torial and business policies 
which control that publica- 
tion make at least one third 
of the news, and more than 
one half the advertising, 
in the ordinary newspaper 
unacceptable to the Moni- 
tor, its columns are none the 
less crowded, and the task 
before its editorial staff is 
one of selection and exclu- 
sion. Careful organization 
and a liberal expenditure, 
of both journalistic effort 
and money, are necessary 
to bring into the office 
the flood of news which 
gives the Monitor its unique 
character. 

For routine news, the 
markets, governmental ac- 
tivities, and the mass of 
material which no paper 
dares be without, the Moni- 
tor can rely upon the As- 
sociated Press service. But 
news of this character printed in Boston is pub- 
lished in Los Angeles and, to some extent, in Lon- 
don the same day. The Monitor has almost as 
many readers in Los Angeles as in Boston, and 
enough subscribers in London so that when the 
paper arrives there, a week or more after publica- 
tion, it must not be filled with matter already 
printed in the local press. The task of the editors 
is to search incessantly for news which other 
papers ignore, and to elaborate and interpret news 
which other papers may have published in a perfunc- 
tory manner. “‘News is news until it is read,” and 
while the date line on the Monitor may seem old to 
its readers in California, Cape Town, Melbourne, or 
Bagdad — it has subscribers in all — the bulk of the 
matter in its columns has never been printed else- 
where. In passing, it may be noted that the Monitor 
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Wiis J. ApBor 
His paper headlines happiness 


neither buys “syndicate” matter, nor does it sell 
to any other paper the right of reprinting its news. 

Declaring itself “An International Newspaper,” 
having a circulation abroad approaching 12,000 
daily, and following the policy of striving to inter- 
pret to all nations what is best in the life and 
opinions of each, the Monitor has found it necessary 
to create an elaborate system of collecting foreign 
news. A staff of some twenty-five employees con- 
ducts the business of the paper at the English end 
of the cable. The foremost American newspapers 
have three or four men. But the Monitor, besides 
its news correspondents, and political and critical 
writers, has both adver- 
tising and circulation de- 
partments in London. The 
paper is on sale in the tubes 
and on the news stands, and 
carries on certain days of 
the week a very considerable 
volume of European adver- 
tising. Art, music, dramatic, 
and literary critics are on 
the London staff, and mat- 
ters of interest in these 
activities are covered as 
fully as if for a London 
newspaper. 

Because of a certain de- 
liberation in its methods, 
the Monitor is able to prose- 
cute serious and searching 
investigations into such mat- 
ters of current public in- 
terest as the recent rise in 
the price of gasoline. And 
because of its recognized 
desire to ascertain truth, 
rather than to uphold a 
preconceived opinion, it is 


of both sides of every ques- 
tion are ready to talk freely to its investigators. 


One of the superstitions of journalism, which the . 


Monitor may in time be able to break down, is the 
extreme importance attached to “spot news.” 
Particularly is this extraordinary value attributed 
to matter that comes by cable. A six-line item, 
often so brief as to be wholly misleading, relative to 
some important conference or debate in Europe, 
will be given publicity, while a well-reasoned 
interpretation of the event, comprising a full report 
together with an explanation of its significance, will, 
if it has come by mail, never get by the average 
news editor. Halfway information, which is fre- 
quently half misinformation, satisfies many journal- 
istic minds if only it has come by cable. The Monitor 
is not averse to the cable, but endeavors, when- 
ever the subject justifies it, to have the fullest 


found that representatives. 
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possible explanation follow by mail. There is 
no effort to deceive readers as to the means of 
transmitting news of this character. The dispatches 
carry mail, not cable date lines. I believe that this 
mail matter coming from all over the world, selected 
and written by men and women who hold the 
Monitor’s viewpoint as to the sort of information 
that is really worth while, constitutes one of the 
paper’s notable contributions to public information. 


i a speech which I recently delivered before 
certain press associations I called the Monitor's 
viewpoint “Headlining Happiness.”” Mary Baker 
Eddy, the founder of the paper, said, “The object 
of the Monitor is to injure no man but to bless all 
mankind.” In brief, the effort of the Monitor is to 
chronicle the good things which make for the 
advancement of mankind, rather than those which 
seem to retard it. 

The same system by which the news of Europe 
is gathered is followed here. At New York, the 
Monitor maintains a critical staff whose duties are 
none the less arduous because a majority of the 
plays produced under the glare of Broadway, and 
perhaps a majority of the film productions, are of a 


character unfit for review in the columns of the , 


paper. The editorial policy is not to denounce unfit 
plays, books, or films — a course which ordinarily 
advertises them to their promoters’ great profit — 
but to ignore them. Nevertheless, they must be seen 
to be judged, and the Monitor maintains complete 
critical staffs in London, New York, Boston, and 
Chicago, as well as a special observer and critic of 
motion pictures in Los Angeles. 

The main news bureaus are connected with Bos- 
ton by leased telegraph wires, and each is respon- 
sible for collecting news in four or five contiguous 


States. In addition to the bureaus, there are staff 
correspondents in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and space men in all the principal cities of the 
United States. Staff correspondents at Ottawa, 
Tokyo, and Tientsin and a bureau at Melbourne for 
Australasian news are unusual features among 
American newspaper organizations. Cable dis- 
patches from China or Australia at eighty-five 
cents a word are no extraordinary events in the 
Monitor news service. Its editor has received in a 
single day letters from such widely separated points 
as Cape Town, Melbourne, and Bagdad, and has 
seen its articles reprinted in Japanese, Australian, 
Russian, and Mesopotamian newspapers. 

No effort is made in the columns of the Monitor 
to emphasize its religious character. One brief 
metaphysical article daily, and the rigid exclusion 
of matters repugnant to the religious convictions 
of its readers, whatever their church or creed, are 
its chief manifestations of a religious purpose. 
The news of other churches is printed rather more 
fully than that of the church responsible for the 
paper. And yet in its whole policy the Monitor 
follows closely a text from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians: 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. 


A good rule, that, for newspaper readers-as well 
as newspaper makers. The Christian Science Monitor 
is demonstrating that it can be followed within 
a newspaper office, and thereby is winning readers 
and advertisers throughout the world. 


Expressionism 
By Roger Burlingame 


GO to lunch some- Keeping up with the bizarre words in a critic's anything else, in fact. I 
times with a group yocabulary is ‘‘like trying to catch up on an oil never regretted any- 


Rosen prides itself scandal after you've missed the original lease,’ com- 
on keeping up with the —pigins the author. Do you read the literary and dra- 
matic reviews? Then you'll like “ Expressionism.” 


arts. They keep up with 
the arts and I keep up 


thing more. However, 
what could I do? I 
couldn’t reverse the reel 
as they do in the movies 








with them — when I can. 
Often, however, I merely eat; the food is exception- 
ally good and that, I think, is an art in itself — to 
cook it, I mean, not to eat it. 

One day when I felt it was important for me to 
say something, I said, blushing and swallowing too 
much at once, as I remember, “Just what is this 
expressionism?” It was instantly obvious to me 
that I should have said something else; almost 


until all the words 
had gone back into my mouth. 

One man shrugged and said, “What is art?” at 
the same time laughing mirthlessly and looking out 
the window. Now I have observed that people never 
say that except when they are being beaten in an argu- 
ment, so I felt quite confident and said, “‘ Exactly,” 
shrugging, too. I don’t shrug well, on the whole, 


_ but my shrug, I think, had a victorious look to it. 
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Then one of them became very serious and said, 
“Evidently you don’t read the literary and dramatic 
reviews.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, warming up, “I read 
all of them. Every review I read says, ‘This play 
is an intriguing study in expressionism,’ ‘A book 
which shows the author’s marked expressionistic 
tendency,’ et cetera. (I have polished this up, of 
course. I never really say ‘et cetera’ at lunch.) 
But none of them ever tells what expressionism is. 
It’s like trying to catch up with an oil scandal after 
you've missed reading about the original lease. I’ll 
have to give up keeping up with the arts if no one 
will explain it to me.” 

That was weak, that last, and I suppose I looked 
pathetic. They all looked as if I looked pathetic and 
one of them said, “Well, well!” But the serious 
person had begun to formulate something. 


XPRESSIONISM,” he began, clearing his 
throat and looking very fixedly at me, 
“Expressionism is that phase of art which throws 
reality against a background of symbolism — no, 
not quite that, either. But take a picture for ex- 
ample.” I took a picture. “Take a picture and take 
a certain tone of that picture — a tone or a value or 
a rhythm. Take that rhythm or tone — or value, 
and throw it — throw it — Oh, you tell him, Jim!” 
and he made that despairing gesture one uses to a 
child who asks suddenly why two and two make 
four.” 

I, meantime, was seriously trying, mentally, of 
course, to throw the value. I was not certain in my 
own mind whether I was to tackle it as in football 
or to throw it at something which he is his despair 
had omitted to mention. 

“T think you’re wrong, Tom,” said Jim, becoming 
genuinely interested, “about tone and value. It 
seems to me entirely a matter of rhythm . . .” 

The conversation which ensued was threatening, 
to say the least. I am sure I never could become as 
excited about anything as those two did about 
value and rhythm. But then, I am older than they 


and have lost some of my enthusiasms. I am° 


ashamed to say I couldn’t even follow it. I know 
something about value, of course, but I have never 
been quite sure about rhythm as applied to a picture. 
I am aware of the fact that colors — especially 
among the moderns — frequently sing, but whether 
they do it in three quarters or syncopated time is 
something I cannot determine with any accuracy. 
Happily, however, there was an interruption. 
Into the midst of the wrangling was interpolated a 
deep bass voice. It was the voice of authority. It 
issued from a large dark man at the end of the table. 
“T cannot understand,” he said, ““how you can 
fail to grasp so simple a thing. Expressionism 
is merely the process of obscuring realism with 
unreality in order to effect a realistic interpretation 








of the occult without resort to the mechanics of 
naturalism.” 

The effect of this statement was astounding. By 
the time I had repeated it over to myself three times 
and was about to ask whether realism or unreality 
came first, I found the entire luncheon table had 
split into excited little groups. One group of three 
had gathered in front of a painting and was gesticu- 
lating at it. Another was pounding on the table. 
One man had already upset his glass of water 
without knowing it and our unhappy waiter was 
mopping it. up. Someone else had opened a box of 
matches and was making diagrams of them on the 
table the way people do when they are explaining 
the war. Everyone had forgotten me. They always 
do when I start anything. 

I looked down the table to try and find someone 
who was not in the broil. I discovered that the 
authoritative person who had offered so pellucid 
an explanation was entirely aloof and looking 
abstractedly out the window. 

I moved gingerly over to him. 

“T get the first part of your explanation,” I 
began hopefully, “‘but I wonder if you couldn’t do 
the last part over just once so I could memorize it.” 

He looked at me a long time with a curious cross- 
eyed look as if he were trying to pursue his own 
thoughts and the arts at the same time, and then 
he said, ‘“‘What explanation?” 

“Why, about expressionism!” 


H, that! Well, you see, I really haven’t the 
faintest idea of what expressionism is. None 
of us has. But it’s a beautiful word.” 

“But I have read it,” I said, “again and again 
in your reviews.’ 

“Of course,” he replied. “It’s a grand word. But 
if ] knew what it meant I should have to stop using 
it. I am speaking expressionistically, you under- 
stand. It’s getting rather smoky in here, isn’t it? 
Let’s go out.” 

It was good to feel the fresh air. But I couldn’t 
quite let it stop there. 


“Would you mind telling me how you came on . 


this word — expressionism?” 

“You won’t tell?” 

“Never.” 

His deep bass voice drew down to a whisper. 

“Never?” 

“Never!” 

“Why I made it up,” he breathed and disappeared 
in the crowd. 








Those who remember Merle Farmer Murphy's 
plea for ‘“‘Poor Dad,” which appeared in the 


January 31 issue of THE INDEPENDENT, will 


look forward with interest to ‘The Flivver System 
in Medicine” appearing in next week's issue. 
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“Margery” and Psychical Research 





Observations by an Expert tn the Realms of Spiritualism 
By W. L. 


O “Margery,” or Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon, 

belongs the peculiar distinction of being 

one of the best and at the same time the 
least known women in America. 

Her psychic history is very simple. Never particu- 
larly interested in the supernormal, and unconscious 
of any unusual powers of her own, she went one day 
about two years ago to a public “séance,” and was 
there singled out from the 
audience by the medium 
and told that she had dis- 
tinct mediumistic ability 
herself. Upon going home, 
“Margery” tried some sim- 
ple experiments, and was 
apparently immediately suc- 
cessful, developing rapidly 
until she is now the subject 
of investigation by trained 
scientific committees of 
England and America. 

““Margery’s” mediumship 
has gone through three 
phases. In the first period 
she gave sittings to her 
friends (who attempted no 
control) and got remarkable 
results seemingly through 
the power of her dead 
brother Walter. In a room 
illuminated by a red light 
only, curtain rods were mys- 
teriously waved in the air, 
large objects were moved 
without apparent contact, 
raps were heard, clocks were 
stopped, and certain persons 
were touched as with a fox’s tail, a rubber rod, a 
woman’s hair, and finally a live pigeon is said to have 
been produced through a wall. 

The second sittings were a group of about ninety, 
given before the Scientific American Committee, 
for a prize of $2,500, rejected beforehand. The 
committee consisted of five men— Dr. William 
McDougall, of the department of psychology of 
Harvard University, and at one time president of the 
English Society for Psychical Research; Dr. Daniel 
Comstock, at one time of the department of physics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince, secretary and research 
officer of the American S. P. R., trained psychologist 





““Marcery”: Mrs. L. R. G. Cranpon 


Is she a genuine medium? 


and author of the famous case of “Doris”; Mr. 
Hereward Carrington of New York, who has been 
an investigator for many years; and Mr. Harry 
Houdini, professional magician. 

The third series of sittings produced phénomena 
of a more striking nature, and were attended by Dr. 
William McDougall, Dr. Elwood Worcester of 
Boston, and Mr. Eric Dingwall of the English 

S. P. R., one of the foremost 
investigators of his country. 
Upon his arrival, the char- 
acter of “Margery’s” ex- 
periments changed. He 
brought with him from Eng- 
land luminous bands which 
he bound about the medi- 
um’s forehead, wrists, and 
ankles, and on the sleeves of 
the investigators who sat be- 
side her. The experiments 
took place at Dr. Crandon’s 
house in Boston. The room 
was thoroughly searched. 
“Psyche,” or the medium, 
was searched and dressed in 
a single straight garment, 
and a door, specially devised 
with a handle on the inside 
only, was then closed upon 
the three investigators and 
Dr. and Mrs. Crandon. The 
objects she was to use were 
illuminated with paint —a 
plaque, tambourine, basket, 
alargeandasmallring,adesk 
bell with a cork fastened 
to the top. Dr. Crandon 
controlled her right hand and foot; Mr. Ding- 
wall, her left. The room was darkened and a pho- 
nograph, equipped with an electrical repeater, was 
turned on to Walter’s favorite tune — “Souvenir.” 
The basket was raised several inches in the air, the 
tambourine lifted, and the plaque with the basket on 
top levitated without corresponding motion of the 
luminous bands. Walter’s voice coming in a thin, 
sibilant whisper was heard by them all, issuing 
orders, commenting, or laughing. Mr. Dingwall felt 
cold air blowing and noticed a decided drop in 
temperature. 

On January 6 the most striking development took 





_ place. The entire company saw the larger ring tipped 
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up. Walter asked Mr. Dingwall and Dr. Worcester 
to move nearer the table, and Mr. Dingwall to hold 
his hand palm up in front of “Psyche” while she 
held his wrist. After a few moments he felt what he 
described as a “cold, viscous, clammy material” 
touch the nail of his middle finger, then his hand. 
The pressure came not from the entire mass, but 
from what seemed to be an inner core. The others 
then felt what they described as a small, moist 
hand flapped on theirs. 


HE substance was tangible, and had a 

strong organic odor. Teleplasm is found with 
but few contemporary mediums — among the most 
noteworthy, Eva Carriére and Willi Schneider. 
The capture of a part of it is usually disastrous to 
the medium, affecting her eyes or general health. 
Upon analysis, it seems to be composed of various 
sorts of blood cells and tissues found in the human 
body. The “teleplasm,” or “ectoplasm,” formed 
itself into a long tongue, curled up within Mr. Ding- 
wall’s hand, and removed itself in a “sinuous slither- 
ing” manner as if it were possessed of self-motion. 
It slapped itself across the table and, picking up a 
luminous ring, was distinctly visible until it dragged 
the ring off the table. 

Walter asked for the luminous plaque. It was 
placed upright near “Psyche,” and over its edge ap- 
peared a black mass like a mittened hand. The mass 
slid over the table, rising up against the plaque in a 
curve with a crook at the end, resembling a hand. 
It flicked the basket out of its way and at the sug- 
gestion of a sitter divided itself and enlarged -to 
resemble fingerlike processes. 

Walter permitted the red light to be turned on for 
five seconds, and a grayish rounded mass was seen 
which looked to Mr. Dingwall like the back of an 
armadillo, and to Dr. Crandon like half a human 
brain. In it was a small indenture attached to which 
was a cord leading to the medium. When Mr. Ding- 
wall touched the indenture with his finger the 
medium groaned. At the end of the sitting Walter re- 
fused to expose the medium to white light, and told 
her to rest fifteen minutes. She had been entranced 
during the later sittings, and complained of irritation 
of the throat. These, briefly stated, are the phe- 
nomena of January, 1925. Mr. Dingwall has gone to 
Paris to investigate further the remarkable psychi- 
cal powers of Willi Schneider, twenty-two-year-old 
medium, some of whose activities resemble those of 
“Margery.” Schneider’s power came to him when 
he was very young, and fortunately he was found in 
his youth by men of science and bound over to 
their ends. He is almost unique among mediums in 

refusing to sit for psychic phenomena outside a 
laboratory. He has one superstition — that of the 
red light. A cage of fine mosquito netting is built, 
and Willi Schneider and the onlookers sit four feet 
away from it. Certain articles which have been 


placed within the cage are lifted and float in mid- 
air for several seconds without any physical contact. 
Teleplasm is also produced within the cage. 

Today, most of the known physical mediums are 
in Europe. There is one of great power who has had 
little scientific work done upon her. She sits, also 
in red light, at a small table fitted with a lower shelf. 
Upon this shelf the sitter places a watch, a necklace, 
or some other article, having thoroughly examined 
the table first. The medium’s hands are never off 
the top surface of the table and are always visible. 
After a few moments of waiting, she raises both 
arms in the air, and appears to be forming some- 
thing which is invisible. Finally, she dashes her 
hands down upon the table and there in its center is 
the object which was placed beneath it. Apparently, 
there is no reason to suspect this German Fraiilein 
of fraud. She is a devout believer in spiritualism, 
but the time she is willing to give to investigators is 
limited, since she places herself at the disposal of 
anyone who has lost a friend. 

It has been suggested that in the watch experi- 
ment a delicate scale be placed under the table, 
instead of the shelf, and that an electric apparatus 
be attached to the scale so that an assistant to the 
investigator, standing outside with a stop watch, 
might be able to tell the exact moment at which the 
watch left the scale. Meanwhile, the investigator 
at the table with a second stop watch could have a 
record of the moment of materialization of the object 
upon the table. The experiment would throw no 
light upon how the change is made, but the time it 
took could be nicely calculated. 


SYCHICAL research is the newest of sciences, 

and is now in its infancy. As other sciences are 
interdependent, so it depends on physics, chemistry, 
and psychology. None but competent and highly 
trained men of science are capable of carrying on 
investigations, since any possible proof must rest 
upon exact calculations. Unfortunately, the science 
is as yet too young to have been tested finally in 
any respect. It has no laws, no hypotheses, nor can 


the experiments be repeated exactly. Certain tests 


have been devised for physical mediums, but not 
yet carried out. Among them is the knotting of a 
circular rope, and the separation of two wooden 
rings, carved one within the other from a single piece 
of wood. The accomplishment of these experiments 
would upset the laws of matter as we know them, 
and would, therefore, be supernormal phenomena. 
Experiments resembling these have already been 
conducted. An electric light was made operable 
from a single switch, the key to which was placed 
within a soap bubble. Only by turning the key could 
the bulb be lighted, and the key could be reached 
by normal methods only by breaking the bubble. 
In the presence of a strong medium the light was 
turnedon repeatedly without (Continued on page 456) 
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‘i ™" ASHINGTON must be pretty excit- 

* ing these days,” someone said to a 
correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT. 

4 Into his mind flashed thoughts of the Tacna-Arica 

j disturbance, the tail end of the aircraft inquiry, a 

S Muscle Shoals investigation, Senator Wheeler’s second in- 

; dictment, a second Washington conference. Armed with 


camera and portable typewriter, the correspondent set out. 
He found the report of a state of emotional agitation 
at the capital to be true. Washington is much excited, but 


j not about any of the widely discussed affairs of our 


national welfare. Washington has seen many violent 
political upheavals, listened (yawning) through countless 
cycles of investigations, and thus has learned philosophy. 
Easter has come and gone, the grass has glowed emerald 
again, a green mist of new buds floated about the tree tops, 
flower venders thronged the downtown streets crying 
their wares of potted gold, and to real philosophers, 
whether the eager young newspaper scribes choose to 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN 
WASHINGTON 





“ The big sensation of the hour” 
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recognize the fact or not, this week has been 
truly the most thrilling of the year. 
Most Washingtonians are not worrying about 
any of the widely discussed questions of our na- 
tional welfare. They’re out in the sunshine enjoying 
themselves. What are they talking about? The “ big sensa- 
tion of the hour” for men, for women, and for children, has 
been the tremendous news of the Japanese cherry trees 
bursting into bloom around the Tidal Basin in Potomac 
Park. The same thing happened in 1924, and will repeat 
in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

Great poets have sung the charms of a spring pil- 
grimage down English country lanes to Canterbury, and 
of the heart lift in the sight of chestnut trees abloom on 
Parisian boulevards. Washington, with its cherry blos- 
soms and its magnolias, some day will be celebrated 
likewise to pilgrims — once our native minstrels find 
out what a glorious theme of poetry they have been 
overlooking. 
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“The Fapanese cherry trees bursting into bloom around the Tidal Basin in Potomac Park” 






Wife of a Secretary 
of the Fapanese Embassy 
and her children walking 


under the Fapanese 
cherry blossoms in 
Potomac Park, Washington 
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It’s tourist season in Washington and The White House. From bere the President and 
the Monument is one of the greatest Mrs. Coolidge go out to enjoy the beauty which 
attractions to sight-seers spring bas brought to Washington 


© Keystone 


“The nobility of the Lincoln Memorial,” glimpsed through a perfumed haze of magnolias 
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cherry blossoms have been the leading topic of 
discussion. Among the men, baseball and “the 
ponies” are tied for second place; radio and motor cars, 
next, with radio perhaps a nose in the lead. Among the 


foe both men and women, through a week, the 
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women, Easter fashions — and particularly the vexed 
questions of how short short skirts should be and whether 
bonnets this season will remain small or swell to the 
wide-brimmed extreme — run a little behind the cherry 
blossoms; with affairs of the heart a close third; then 
bobbed hair, another question highly controversial. 

The tourists — flocks of them pour into Washington 
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at this season, in spite of the competition of fervid press 
agentry for the Easter parades of Fifth Avenue, New 


York, and of the board walk at Atlantic City — the 


tourists, too, talk chiefly about the cherry blossoms. 
Also, like the residents, they subordinate such trivialities 


. . « the beauty of the illuminated Capitol at night” 


as “‘probes” and inquiries to a delighted interest in such 
topics as the beauty of the illuminated Capitol at night, 
the untoiling lilies of the Department of Agriculture 
greenhouses, the Easter egg-rolling féte on the White 
House lawn, the nobility of the Lincoln Memorial, and 
the springtime lure of Rock Creek Park. What do in- 
vestigations matter now that spring is here again? 


* 
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South America’s Alsace-Lorraine 


Backgrounds of the Tacna-Arica Dispute 
William E. Shea 


President approved, a law aiming to encourage 

Chileans to migrate to the Peruvian provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, over which Chile was — and 
still is — exercising a temporary jurisdiction. The 
law provided for free transportation for the mi- 
grants, their baggage, household goods, tools, and 
implements; a daily pension paid in advance of two 
Chilean dollars for husband and wife, one dollar and 
a half for each male child over twenty years of age, 
and one dollar for each child above one year and 
under twenty, these doles to take effect from the 
date of departure; a three-room 


[ 1909, the Congress of Chile passed, and the 


allocated by the verdict of the plebiscite, should pay 
to the other the sum of ten million Chilean dollars 
or Peruvian sols of the same weight and fineness. 
A special protocol was to be added to the treaty at 
an undetermined time in the future which would 
prescribe the manner in which the plebiscite was to 
be carried out, and the terms and times of payment 
of the ten millions. 

The ten-year period terminated in 1894. Before it 
had ended Peru attempted to reach an agreement 
with Chile for the holding of the plebiscite, but was 
balked in every effort by obstacles created by Chile. 

A noteworthy obstacle was the 





house for each family; a windmill 


argument that the spirit of the 


for those settling in the vicinity 
of the city of Arica and in the 
valley of Azapa; the agricultural 
implements which each special 
kind of farming requires; and 
seeds and plants to the value of 
one hundred Chilean pesos. 

This law was passed in 1909. 
On October 20, 1883, in the 
town of Ancon, a treaty of peace, 
prepared by Chile and forced 
upon defeated and prostrate 
Peru, was signed by the peace 
plenipotentiaries of the two coun- 
tries. This treaty provided for 


Though Peru has withdrawn 
her rumored demands that Amer- 
ican troops be substituted for 
the present police force in the 
two disputed provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, apparently Peruvians 
are not entirely satisfied with 
the decision of President Cool- 
idge that a plebiscite shall be 
held September 4, 1925, to de- 
cide the allegiance of Tacna and 
Arica. Mr. Shea’s article offers 
ample testimony that their fears 
for the honesty of the vote are 
well founded upon evidence of 
Chile’s determination to hold the 

two provinces at all costs. 


Treaty of Ancon was that Tacna 
and Arica should become irrevo- 
cably Chilean territory, and that 
the article providing for a ten- 
year occupation and a plebiscite 
was thrown in as a sop to the 
Peruvian mob to assure ratifica- 
tion of the treaty as a whole. 
That being so, and the Chileans 
asserted it was so, Peruvians 
were advised to go about their 
business in the interest of peace 
and friendliness and to forget the 
two provinces. Naturally, Peru 
rejected both the argument and 
the advice. The Peruvians felt to- 





the definite cession by Peru to 
Chile of the province of Tara- 








ward the two lost provinces as did 





paca, a strip of the Peruvian 

littoral fabulously rich in nitrates and guano. In 
wealth this one item of the treaty represents a value 
half again as large as the indemnity Bismarck 
mulcted from France in 1870, and stands alone as 
the hugest indemnity of history, excepting only that 
imposed on Germany by the Allies and not yet 
collected. 

The Treaty of Ancon provided also that: 


The territory of the provinces of Tacna and Arica 

. . shall continue in the possession of Chile subject 
to Chilean laws and authority during a period of ten 
years, to be reckoned from the date of the ratification 
of the present treaty of peace . . . at the expiration 
of that term a plebiscitum will decide by popular vote 
whether the territories of the above-mentioned prov- 
inces will remain definitely under the dominion of 
Chile or continue to form part of Peru. 


A further stipulation of the treaty was that the 
country, to which the two provinces should be 


Italy toward the terra irredenta 
and France toward Alsace-Lorraine. Ninety-nine 
of each hundred inhabitants of Tacna and Arica 
were of Peruvian birth. They were for the greater 
part lowly Indians, descendants of the once mighty 
empire of the Incas. In sentiment they were over- 
whelmingly for a return of the Peruvian rule. 

To the intense annoyance of Chile, Peru was not 
to be put off, but kept insisting on the holding of a 
plebiscite. It must be said that Peru was stimulated 
to continuous agitation by the fact that during the 
entire period, from the inception of the war of 1879 
onward, Uncle Sam, in his réle of stepfather to 
Latin-American republics, had shown a keen interest 
in the dispute. Uncle Sam’s interest was so strong 
that at times it almost reached the point of inter- 
vention when the peace of all South America became 
threatened. To Chile this interest was distasteful, 
and Americans living in Chile were made to feel the 


weight of her disapproval of our meddling with her 
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destiny. On one occasion feeling ran so high that 
American sailors on shore leave at Valparaiso were 
set upon by a mob and several killed, an exhibition 
of temper that proved costly to Chile as she was 
forced to apologize and pay an indemnity of $75,000 
to the families of the victims. 


URING the months after the termination of the 
ten-year period of occupancy, the diplomats of 
Santiago, realizing that Uncle Sam’s Argus eye was 
upon them, were forced to cast about for plausible 
pretexts to justify Chile’s disregard for her treaty 
obligations. She had the provinces and she meant to 
keep them. She knew that if a plebiscite were held 
they would be lost, so she was determined there 
should be no plebiscite. Her problem was to wear 
Peru down to a mood of resignation to her loss, and 
to do so in such a circumspect manner that Uncle 
Sam should not feel called upon to take a hand in the 
game. As part of her plan she stirred up dissension 
between Peru and her neighbors, and by setting up a 
dictator of her own choice in Bolivia, almost suc- 
ceeded in starting a war between those countries. 
As a permanent source of discord she promised the 
two provinces to Bolivia as an outlet to the sea, once 
Peru relinquished them definitely. 

In 1895, her great idea for evading an accounting 
came almost like an inspiration. This was a year 
after the plebiscite should have been held and while 
Peru’s recriminations were most strident. All great 
ideas are simple, and this idea of Chile was the es- 
sence of simplicity. It amounted to an interrogation 
as to how Peru intended paying the ten million 
pesos if the plebiscite resulted favorably for her, and 
the determination to reject any and all propositions 
that Peru might make. 

Chile had already collected from Peru in the form 
of the annexed province of Tarapaca an indemnity 
greater in cash value than the entire wealth of the 
State of Kansas. Because of the enormous mineral 
wealth of Tarapaca, which paid direct tribute to the 
Chilean Government, the people of Chile were 
practically tax free and had plenty of money besides 
to build up the greatest fleet in South America and 
sustain in a style to which they were not accustomed 
the omnivorous hordes of officeholders that are a 
distinctive feature of the Chilean Republic. 

These billions that Chile has been dissipating with 
such a lavish hand had once been Peru’s, and had 
been raped from Peru by a war which serious his- 
torians have termed causeless and brutal. Yet Chile, 
enjoying this fantastic affluence at the expense of 
Peru, had the face to reject every Peruvian sugges- 
tion as to how the sum-— amounting to between 
three and four million dollars in American money — 
should be paid. Chile even rejected Peru’s proposal 
that the plebiscite be held and that, in case the 
decision favored Peru, the provinces should be re- 
tained by Chile until they were paid every farthing. 


To go back to the opening paragraph describing 
the colonization law which was part of the process 
known as “Chilenization,” that came into being in 
1900 when Chile realized that Peru would not be 
stilled. Chilenization means the driving out from 
Tacna and Arica of the native population and the 
wholesale importation of Chileans. The law cited 
was one of the methods by which Chile counted on 
counteracting the preference of the natives for Peru. 
It was an arrogant and unprincipled measure, ap- 
proved by the Chilean Government fifteen years 
after the ten-year period of legal occupation had 
expired, the object of which was to set at naught the 
will of the natives who alone have the right to deter- 
mine under which flag they will live. 

It was thought in 1goo by those in charge of 
Chilenizing the provinces that two generations 
would pass before the change in nationality could be 
effected. Twenty-four years have gone by since that 
estimate was made, during which the work has been 
carried on so thoroughly and so ruthlessly that per- 
haps it has already achieved its object. What an 
ignoble réle has been this of Chile during an age 
which speaks of justice and fair play among nations 
as realities and not as abstract conceptions, of thus 
tampering with the suffrage of a territory over which 
she has exercised temporary guardianship. 

But the colonization scheme has not been the 
most unbeautiful aspect of Chilenization. It was far 
less censurable than the cry Chile raised of “Tacna 
and Arica for the white races” and her brutal per- 
secution of the indigenous Indian and mestizo popu- 
lation, unfortunate descendants of those Incas who 
a thousand years before Columbus sailed from Spain 
had carried their culture and civilization to the 
habitable oases of that troubled land. 


a” the brief submitted to the arbitrator by Peru 
are scores of affidavits which reveal the ugliness 
and inhumanity of this phase of Chilenization. They 
tell of the intimidation and persecution of the peace- 
loving rural population, of business men ruined by 
the creation of subsidized Chilean factories, of 
properties expropriated and presented to Chilean 
colonists, of unfortunates flogged and driven penni- 
less from their country. Reading these affidavits, 
which are but ineffectually answered in Chile’s 
countercase, and bearing in mind the aforementioned 
colonization law, one wonders at Mr. Coolidge’s 
saying: “The arbitrator is unable to find any proper 
basis for the conclusion that Chile acted in bad 
faith.” 

Whatever fault one may find with Mr. Coolidge’s 
words or reasoning, certainly no thinking person 
with a knowledge of the history of Chile and Peru 
can condemn his finding that the dispute must be 
settled by the holding of an immediate plebiscite. 
Had he decided otherwise, reasoning that by her 
inhuman conduct Chile had (Continued on page 456) 
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Here and There 





With Chanticleer and Others 


Pardners 


A newspaper dispatch from Constanti- 
nople dated March 28 is headlined: 


KURDS TAKE MUSH 


Of course, it is probably more palatable 
than Whey, but one hates to see an old, 
established firm dissolve partnership. For 
myself, I have never particularly liked 
either Kurds or Whey, and my soul, as 
well as my stomach, revolts at the mere 
thought of hygienic, life-giving, bacillus- 
killing, sour buttermilk. But there you 
are! One is so accustomed to the fact that 
Kurds and Whey are partners, or as 
Master Willy Hays would say, pardners, 
that something more than the mere inertia 
of conservatism laments their divorce. 

Take Beer and Skittles, they manage to 
get along somehow. Not very happily, per- 
haps, as Skittles is certainly approaching 
senility if not already in a state of desue- 
tude, while Beer, except in this happy 
land, is still a brisk, hearty fellow. Yet 
they stick side by each other, at least in 
books, with a commendable fidelity. 

One would expect a blushing pair like 
Fair and Warmer to be interested in each 
other, as in fact they are. Their devotion is 
less platonic than the cold companionship 
of Rain and Snow, but it is certainly less 
disturbed than the uneasy partnership of 
Mice and Men. 

A few combinations are notable, not for 
their recurrence or permanency, but for 
their important isolation, their uniqueness. 
No one, we believe, except that stirring 
patriot, Ethan Allen, ever took a fortress 
in the name of “Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” 





The harmless drudge who edits this 
page would welcome instances of other 
important verbal pardnerships from any 
of the dear little boys and girls who read it. 
A prize of one poppy, carefully preserved 
from the last Poppy Day and intended for 
use on the next Poppy Day, will be reluc- 
tantly given for the brightest contribu- 
tion. The second prize will be a book of 
Cross-Word Puzzles (partially solved). 


* * * kK * 


Hypocrisy 

Assemblyman Hackenberg of New 
York State introduced in the last Legis- 
lature a bill providing that: 

“Any person who for pay shall publicly 
advocate or collect contributions for any 
measure calculated to infringe upon the 
exercise of personal liberty shall be guilty 
of hypocrisy, punishable as a misdemeanor, 





and on conviction thereof, sentence shall 
not be suspended.” 

This seems to me too general in its 
terms. Will it not encourage personal Li- 
cense instead of personal Liberty? Yes, 
dear little readers, I fear it will. And so I 
say that while we all love Liberty ever 
and ever so much and simply hate and 
loathe Hypocrisy (Don’t you just despise 
a hypocritical person? I do.), yet, never- 
theless, we should not encourage License. 
So let us all rise and sing “America the 
Beautiful,” and do try to keep time. 

**x* * * * 


Crime Today 


A correspondent writes: 

I have read with interest the series 
“What Is Crime Today?” by Prof. Fred 
E. Haynes, in THE INDEPENDENT, but it 
seems to me the author has not quite 
answered his own question. Obviously, the 
only crime today is not to be a Moron. A 
Moron cannot and consequently does not 
commit a crime. His worst gestures are 
merely antisocial acts for which he is not 
responsible. All other people can and con- 
sequently do commit crimes. Therefore, 
the so-called mental adult, by the mere 
fact that he has deliberately elected not to 
be a Moron, has chosen to join the com- 
pany of criminals. Such a choice is in itself 
a crime, and in fact the only crime today. 
Please call this to Professor Haynes’ 
attention. 

Very truly yours, 
A:T. 

There is something in A. T.’s conten- 
tion. As I dearly love innocence and a 
quiet life, 1 am tempted to make this page 
a Feature Of, By, and For the Morons or 
— to put it more briefly — The Morons’ 
Page. Into this sacred precinct no crime 
and even no adult thought would be al- 
lowed to enter. All those in favor, please 
rise! Contrary-minded will say, “Aye.” 
The Noes seem to have it. The Noes have 
it. The motion is carried. 

Contributions of Modern Poetry by 
high-grade Morons will be particularly 


acceptable. 
* * * * * 


Governor Smith has signed the Phelps 
bill which makes it unlawful for a driver 
— hack or taxi — to cast any reflections 
on the hotel to which his passenger is 
going unless the reflections can be proved.’ 
What are the poor fellows to talk about? 
And is the converse also unlawful? Sup- 
pose the man in the yachting cap who 
drives the Ford tells you that the United 
States Hotel is a swell place, and it turns 
out to be quite foul. His “reflections” 


cannot be proved and shouldn’t he be pun- 
ished? Assuredly, and in some of our cities 
the first bird song of the morning will be 
punctuated with ragged volleys as the 
firing squad shoots at sunrise its daily 
driver or drivers, as the case may be. 


* * * *K * 


Alimony and Amusement 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, with a popu- 
lation of 54,000, contains, according to 
Henry S. Scull, its Chief Probation Off- 
cer, nearly one thousand male citizens 
who are paying alimony to their wives. 
This is a higher percentage of per capita 
alimony than obtains in any other Ameri- 
can city of its size. The reasons for this 
grievous condition as given by Mr. Scull 
in his annual report are: “The cosmo- 
politan character of its population and 
the fact that it is an amusement center.” 
Somehow, this explanation seems inade- 
quate and obscure. Cannot the cosmopol- 
itan husbands of Atlantic City withstand 
the febrile temptation of the Board Walk 
or the rifle galleries or the popcorn 
automat? Does a household in some vast 
wilderness promise greater happiness 
than one next door but one to a waffle 
stand? And, finally, what if any influence 
on domestic bliss does the Beauty Parade 
— Miss East St. Louis, Miss Sioux Falls, 
Miss Kokomo, etc. — exert? We wish 
Mr. Scull would amplify his report. 


* ke KK 


The Old Whaler 


They’ve towed me at last to the port of 
old ships — 

Me and my wild, roving heart — 

They’ve broken my cargo and lowered my 
sails, 

They’ve taken my windlass apart. 

My winches are rusted; I’m grimy with 
soot, 

My ratlines are sagging and low. 

My galley is empty, my fires are dead — 

Only dark desolation below. 


My masts are dismantled. They stand 
up like ghosts 

That sway to the tune of a gale. 

Only the tide has been faithful to me — 

The tide and a torn rag of sail. 

I long for the ice floes— the wild, 
stinging sleet, 

The thunder of mountainous waves at my 
side. 

I’m biding ed time . . 
old . 


. my hawser is 


. Some dim, misty night I'll drift out with 


the tide. 
CrisTEL HAstincs. 
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Readers and Writers 


Brooks’ “Ordeal of Mark Twain” 

established him definitely and trium- 
phantly in that place in American criticism 
to which his unusual qualifications en- 
titled him. In that interval he has been at 
work upon a similar study of Henry 
James, which I have just read with eager 
pleasure. “The Pilgrimage of Henry 
James” (Dutton) is a comparatively 
short book — one hundred and seventy 
pages, to be exact — which will seem a 
mere nothing for five years’ work in these 
days of hasty, quantitative production. 
But it is a complete and fine achievement, 
into which the author has put more than 
can ever be measured by such mechanical 
estimates. There is not an ounce of super- 
fluous tissue here, only the muscle and 
sinew of ideas. Complaint was made 
against the Mark Twain book because of 
a certain diffuseness which gave the im- 
pression of repetition. However, in writ- 
ing this biography, it is quite evident 
that Mr. Brooks has forestalled all such 
criticism. 

That fact is all the more remarkable 
because the restricted scope and area of so 
circumscribed a personality and life as 
those of Henry James, and the single 
thread which is the guide through the 
maze of his curious career, made the dan- 
ger of repetitiousness inevitable to a critic 
of less skill. 

Mr. Brooks, as no doubt you will re- 
member, discovered a clue in Mark Twain 
which led to the conclusion that this popu- 
lar humorist was, at bottom, a frustrated 
and disillusioned satirist whose whole life 
had been a denial of all his truest impulses. 
Mr. Brooks was especially interested by 
this analysis because it furnished specific 
evidence of his own general thesis as a 
critic of American letters that American 
civilization tended to thwart the artist, as 
his own particular circumstances had 
thwarted Mark Twain. In Henry James 
he has sought for evidence of another 
fundamental evil in the relationship be- 
tween America and her artists. 


I T is five years now since Mr. Van Wyck 


AVING shown us, in other words, 

what happened to the creative gen- 
ius who stayed at home and was beaten by 
his American destiny, Mr. Brooks now 
shows us what happened to the creative 
genius who took flight and was beaten by 
his American destiny. Expatriation, that 
still fashionable refuge for the American 
artist, is no better a solution to the problem 
thansurrender—that, I take it, is the con- 
clusion to which Mr. Brooks’ analyses lead. 
And with his keen sympathy for the new 
American art and literature which are 


By Ernest Boyd 


evolving healthily by the process of boldly 
accepting and, if necessary, challenging 
the American hypothesis, Mr. Brooks has 
answered in advance the argument that 
his studies of Mark Twain and Henry 
James are negative criticism. What he is 
doing is to provide us with two typical 
case histories of a disease from which the 
patient is obviously recovering. 

“The Pilgrimage of Henry James” is a 
study of the expatriate American, in 
which the author regards Henry James’ 
life as having been a prolonged search for 
the soil in which he could take root and 
freely develop. At the outset, we meet 
Henry James, senior, a heretic out of 
water, so to speak, having no congenial 
contacts either in Boston or New York, 
and informing Emerson that his sons, 
William and Henry, would have to get 
“such a sensuous education” abroad as 
they could not get here. And so the child 
imbibes from his earliest days a conviction 
of his destiny to become an expatriate. He 
has no friends and never makes the ties 
which naturally bind the man to the place 
of his origin. Yet, after a stay in Europe 
James returned home, impelled by an 
almost instinctive feeling that he ought 
to be able to be truly American. But, as 
Mr. Brooks traces the process, his half- 
hearted effort at settling here could not 
succeed; the virus was deep in his system. 
He simply had to retreat. 


ARIS was hisgoal, but French self-suf- 

ficiency left him no chance to cherish 
the illusion that he would ever be more 
than a tolerated spectator in France. 
“Saturation,” to use his own favorite 
word, was impossible. London and Eng- 
land were more promising, for thither he 
went with such a stock of childish dreams 
and associations, a certain surface famil- 
iarity with all around him that naturali- 
zation, adoption, and absorption seemed 
to be simply and clearly just a matter 
of time. 

So began the last and greatest stage 
of the pilgrimage, in which Newport, 
Cambridge, New York, and Paris were 
mere resting places by the wayside. Eng- 
land was now the will-o’-the-wisp to whose 
pursuit Henry James devoted the best of 
his life. Mr. Brooks describes this pursuit, 
noting its every phase, with a deft skill 
that is truly admirable. By a most ingen- 
ious device the different stages are desig- 
nated, and at the same time perfectly 
characterized, by the titles of some of 
Henry James’ books. The first two chap- 
ters, “A Small Boy and Others” and “The 
American Scene,” give us the story up 
to the great hegira. “An International 


Episode” is the brief interregnum in 
Paris. After which come “The Siege of 
London,” “The Sacred Fount,” “The 
Wheel of Time,” “The Figure in the 
Carpet,” “The Altar of the Dead,” and 
at the close, “Terminations.” 


HESE headings do not indicate dis- 

cussions of particular books, but re- 
flect the mood and the moment in the 
actual career of Henry James. To add to 
the charming illusion which this method 
creates by at once suggesting the atmos- 
phere and phrases, passages from James’ 
writings are woven into the texture of the 
narrative until one has the sensation of 
reading a novel by Henry James in which 
the author himself is the central character. 
It is hard to ‘imagine a more delightful 
way of presenting a biography than this 
one of Mr. Brooks’. 

When Thomas Beer made his “‘Stephen 
Crane” a work of creative narrative prose, 
instead of a biography in the conventional 
manner, the result was enchanting, be- 
cause Mr. Beer is a stylist with a manner 
that I, at least, find irresistible. Mr. 
Brooks, however, has given us a veritable 
tour de force, for his narrative is at once 
an elaborate exercise in the style of Henry 
James, and a critical study which does not 
surrender a tittle of the critic’s own mind. 
The voice is the voice of Henry James, 
but the hand is the hand of Van Wyck 
Brooks. 

What emerges from this fascinating 
analysis is the gradual defeat of the pil- 
grim, as surely frustrated in his desire to 
be an Englishman as Mark Twain to be a 
satirical pessimist. Never before has any- 
one so well explained that mystery in 
James, that point in his work when one 
realizes that the virtue has gone out of 
him, that he is a mere facade, behind 
which there is nothing apparent but an 
effort to become. 


R. BROOKS has the clue to the prob- 
lem of the celebrated “later man- 
ner” of James. We like those earlier books 
because they alone were written out of a 
complete possession and mastery of their 
material. James understood his own 
plight clearly, and he could describe the 
henomenon of expatriate Americanism, 
of baffled Americans. But as he realized 
how far off his will-o’-the-wisp was, a 
sense of impotence overcame him, and his 
writings became an elaborate defense 
mechanism. He ended as he began: a 
déraciné whose story at the hands of Mr. 
Brooks becomes a masterpiece of creative 
biography—rich in material and unique 
in treatment. 
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Gompers Tells His Own Story 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE AND 
LABOR. An Autobiography. By Sam- 
uel Gompers. New York: E. P. Dutton 
&? Co. Two volumes. $10.00. 

GREAT labor leader, like a great 
A statesman, must find and fuse in 

himself opposite and contradictory 
powers. And Nature permits only a few 
for a generation. The man who would pour 
the restless powers of labor into permanent 
achievement must combine something of 
the heart and gifts of an agitator — to use 
an unhappily degraded word — with the 
conservatism of a banker, and the patient 
diplomacy of an Oriental statesman. 

Samuel Gompers had these qualities, and 

became the major builder of the American 

labor movement, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor forty-two times, 
patriarch of American labor. By the end 
of 1923, he completed his autobiography, 
which is at the same time a story of Amer- 
ican social movements, and a history of 

American labor for the past fifty years. 

One year later he died. 

Although the book is jammed with 
facts, names, economics, and history, all 
of it is strongly colored by a dramatic 
personality. Policies, theories of law and 
labor seem to become character data, and 
one gets at once an impression of richness, 
of drama, and of philosophic unity. Here 
is cloth out of which it is easy to cut a 
story, not of the growth of American 
labor, but of the growth of Gompers with 
his mixture of shrewdness, fire, energy, and 
love of men, his hatred of socialism and 
prohibition, his passion for justice. 


AMUEL GOMPERS came from aJew- 
ish family —Gomperz. Elias Gom- 
perz founded one of the largest banks in 
the Prussian state. Of another branch, the 
labor leader remarks, “ Various members 
became renowned statesmen, rabbis, 
merchants, brokers, publishers, dramatic 
critics.” It was into an impoverished 
branch of this family in the slums of 
London that Samuel Gompers was born. 
A few years later the family moved to 
New York. By fourteen he had joined the 
Cigar Makers’ Union and was working 
regularly at his trade; at seventeen, by 
way of celebrating his birthday, he mar- 
ried; by eighteen he became a father. The 
picture that stands out of these pages 
of autobiography is of an East Side 
youngster jammed with animal spirits. 
The young Gompers organized athletic 
clubs, and lodges of fraternal orders. 

The great strikes of ’77 which started 
among the railway workers and spread to 
other trades had the profoundest influence 
upon Gompers’ development. The union, 


and he along with it, made terrific sacri- 
fices in the strike. He records an expendi- 
ture of $1,200 a day by the national union 
— an unprecedented sum in those days. 
The strike was lost, but the technique of 
organization and the lesson of loyalty 
stayed with him for life. 

In 1881, as a delegate from the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, Gompers took an active 





(Press Illustrating Service) 
“Patriarch of American labor” 


part in initiating the series of congresses 
that resulted ultimately in the formation 
of the A. F. of L. In ’86 the Federation 
voted that the president should devote all 
his time to his office. Gompers was elected. 
It was a doubtful and precarious position. 
The first office of the Federation, he tells 
us with clearly a prideful consciousness 
of the contrast with Labor Temple, 
Washington, was about ten feet by eight. 
He paid $2.00 for a second-hand desk; the 
files were empty tomato cans. 


HROUGH the long years that fol- 

low, as president of the A. F. of L., 
he became associated with every impor- 
tant labor development in America. He in- 
vestigated tenement conditions in New 
York, and fought for a pioneer tenement 
house law to prevent the manufacture of 
cigars in tenements. He assisted in the 
organization of the great international 


unions of the miners and the textile 
workers. No great strike, no law, political 
program, social movement that touched 
labor, but his influence was somehow felt. 

As the power of the A. F. of L. grew, he 
found himself consulted by men of wealth 
and position, his advice sought by Presi- 
dents of the United States. It is character- 
istic of him that he guarded himself from 
any action that might be interpreted as 
disloyalty to his class, or the movement 
he represented. When he conferred with 
Vincent Astor or Charles R. Flint or other 
alleged enemies of labor, he always took 
another labor man with him, and made it 
a practice not to eat at their homes. This 
prohibition, he slyly adds, did not extend 
to cigars if they were good ones. 

The war years saw a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the trade-union movement, 
and vast responsibilities with large official 
honors for the president of the A. F. of L. 
Gompers unquestionably was a sincere 
pro-Ally, and pro-war American. 


E writes of after-war years with a 
hint of disillusionment. The veteran 
leader is hammered now from two camps. 
The open-shop drive to cripple unionism 
is taken up by the employers, and pro- 
gressives in the unions themselves fight 
the veteran president as a reactionary. 
New forces within the labor movement 
attack with increasing vigor his favorite 
“fundamentals”: craft unionism, anti- 
socialism, a “nonpartisan” political pro- 
gram. But he maintains his grip to the 
end. In 1924, he is reélected president of 
the A. F. of L. a few days before his death. 
Through all these pages that record the 
details of organization work, the growth 
of principle and policy, it is easy to see the 
lusty body and spirit of a man living fully. 
Gompers was an inveterate preacher of or- 
ganization and a passionate prophet of indi- 
vidualism at the same time. He believed 
that organizations should be voluntary 
and their growth unrestrained, having 
in mind the trusts of big business as 
well as the organization of the trade-union. 
In his personal life he hated restraint, 
permitting himself freedom for his natural 
impulses, and spending himself in his work 
recklessly and without stint. The princi- 
ples of his life and philosophy were rooted 
in emotional conviction, though in carry- 
ing them out he was capable of a high 
order of intellectual effort, of craft, and 
subtilty, of immense industry and pa- 
tience. The autobiography is not only 
a chronicle and commentary upon the 
American labor movement, but the life 
story of a rugged and subtle spirit, one of 
the major builders of social structure. 
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New Books tn Brief Review 


The Races of Man and their Distribution. 
By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


DULL but comprehensive book 

intended for beginners. Such, how- 
ever, must needs be adults and somewhat 
determined, as well, in order to master its 
obvious lore. Since sprightlier books on 
the subject are obtainable, the general 
reader can be initiated with less travail, 
and the treatise does not appear quite 
comprehensive enough to take rank as a 
classic in the field. 


* eK *K * 


The Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire. By L. C. A. 
Knowles, Professor of Economic 
History in the University of London. 
New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 


ERE is a useful book, done with 

complete competence. That ex- 
traordinary complex, the British Empire, 
that sprawls across the world and is still 
in the making. Its economic rootage is 
here set forth. 


* kK *K * 


On the Trail of the Bad Men. By Arthur 
Train. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


R. TRAIN is fed up with being a 

lawyer. In his preface he explains 

why with a frankness which will flutter 

legal dovecotes and cause many a learned 
brother to take up his pen. 

Other bad men beside lawyers are dis- 
cussed at length in Mr. Train’s engaging 
and informative manner. A great deal of 
reminiscence and legal lore salted by a 
sense of humor and a keen instinct for 
story-telling make up a book which the 
least legal mind and the most will enjoy. 


* * * *K * 


The Spirit of the Hive. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

NOTHER addition to the notable 
collection of Books by Beekeepers, 

and a book worthy in many ways to stand 
alongside “La Vie des Abeilles.”” There 
must besomething in the contemplation of 
bee civilization which encourages a ripeness 
of reflection and stimulates the observa- 
tion. Mr. Sharpisa ripe, reflective man, but 

a man full of enthusiasms and of quick 

pleasure in life’s manifestations. “. 

am not old. I am a beekeeper and eter- 

nally young. There is still much to kindle 

my blood. I am easily set afire.” So, he 
writes, and in this book makes good his 
boast. Both for the information it contains 


and for the spirit and for the thought and 
style, this book will be read with pleasure 
by all who have a feeling for nature. 

x* ek Ke kK * 


An Affair of Honour. By Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

R. STEPHEN McKENNA, hav- 

ing definitely abandoned the some- 

what shopworn Sonia group, has turned 
to pastures new. In them he gives himself 
and his readers excellent diversion. A light 
plot, based on a mock duel between Ox- 
ford undergraduates, elaborates into 
amusing complications and_ sprightly 
dialogue. On the whole, Mr. McKenna’s 
lighter vein is his best. One hopes he will 
continue in the manner of “An Affair of 


Honour.” 
*x** *k kK * 


The Bolshevik Myth. By Alexander Berk- 
man. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$3.00. 

S a professing anarchist, Alexander 
Berkman might be expected to be 

agin’ any government whatever. He went, 
however, to Russia in 1919, deported from 

America along with 245 other revolution- 

ists on the transport Buford, with high 


hopes and a complete readiness to codper- 


ate in the social revolution. Gradually it 
dawned on’him that Russia was being 
governed, not by the Soviets, not by the 
voice of the people, but by the Communist 
party. Social democrats and anarchists 
were equally suspect. A complete tyranny 
reigned. At the last, in September, 1921, 
he wrote — “The slogans of the Revolu-. 
tion are foresworn, its ideals stifled in the 
blood of the people . . . Dictatorship is 
trampling the masses under foot... 
The Bolshevik myth must be destroyed. 
I have decided to leave Russia.” 


* * * *K * 


Fobn L. Sullivan. By R. F. Dibble. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 


R. DIBBLE writes of John _ 


Sullivan in much the same spirit as 
Mr. Lytton Strachey wrote of Queen Vic- 
toria. His best effects are reached by de- 
scribing events as they actually happened, 
and then quoting the John L. version of 
the same events as given in his autobiog- 
raphy. He is thoroughly aware of the hu- 
mors of the Sullivan story, the greatest of 
which was the champion’s own estimate of 


himself in relation to the world — for was - 


he not the world’s champion? 
Mr. Dibble has written a thoroughly 
entertaining book veraciously and with 


‘sympathy.’ It is a real contribution to 


American biography. 


The Creative Spirit. By Rollo Walter 
Brown. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

HE thesis of the book is the impor- 
tance of the development of pioneer 
and inventive instincts which the author 
seems to feel are being lost or stifled 
through modern religious, educational, 

and industrial systems. He presents a 

rather depressing and discouraging out- 

look for the average citizen, who ap- 
parently labors under an aura of 

“suppressed desires.” 


** * kK * 


The Naval Side of British History. By 
Geoffrey Callender. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.50. 

ITHIN the limits of one volume, 
Professor Callender of the Royal 

Navy College at Greenwich has con- 

densed the naval history of Great Britain 

in a fashion as concise as it is illuminating. 

A most interesting book; it is written with 

enthusiasm as well as scholarship. The 

illustrations are.well chosen. 


* * * * * 


The Story of Woman. By W. L. George. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

HE author tells us that in the remote 

‘i. days woman, equally with man, was 

a sort of animal, as different from man as a 

tigress from a tiger, but admits that “this 


period is full of uncertainty.” From this - 


hypothetical beginning is traced the devel- 
opment of woman throughout the ages. 
In the further historical development of 
woman to the present time and her future 
possibilities one might almost fear for the 


comparative status of man, except for the! _ 


encouraging statement in one of the final 
paragraphs to the effect that “if we con- 
sider each rank in the professions, in 
business, or in the public services, we find 
rather less than one woman on an equality 
with every twenty-seven men.” 


* * KK * 
The Inside Passage to Alaska, 1792-1920. 
By William Watson Woollen. Edited 


by Paul L. Haworth. Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 2 vols. 


LONG, rambling study of historic 
background and geographic condi- 


tions which have combined in the develop- _ 


ment of this little-known area. The author 
spent many years compiling material from 
the British archives and made several 
trips to Alaska to observe conditions at 
first hand. His book is conscientious, but 
lacks the style and the thrill of personal 
experiences of his contemporary, John 
Muir, who wrote so much about this same 
region. 
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AST week New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House was a gay French 
square, a pretty Japanese cottage, a 

Spanish mountain retreat. Today it is a 
dark cavern hemmed in by yellow bricks 
and dusty panes of glass —a deserted 
building on an ugly street and the subject 
of erudite debate. Was it the abode of a 
successful opera season? 

Judged by dollars it was successful, for 
Gatti-Cazzaza, the Sphinxlike impresario 
of Thirty-Ninth Street knows the secret 
of running an opera company without 
deficit. Judged by romance every opera sea- 
son is a success. The violin teacher trudg- 
ing from one colorless lesson to another 
finds his glamour in “Faust”’; the green- 
grocer’s wife will weep each year over 
Traviata and dream of carrying roses in- 
stead of cabbages. Perhaps the operagoer 
whose Isolde is still Olive Fremsted, and 
Samson eternally Caruso will proclaim the 
‘season a failure. But appraised by the 
musician who loves music as the poet 
loves life — expecting more than he gets, 
eking out with his imagination the im- 
perfections he receives, and understanding 
the intent of the scheme, the season was a 
joy and a disappointment. 

Of the revivals nothing was as impor- 
tant as the rising of the golden curtains 
after many years on the shimmering depth 
of the Rhine, and their falling on a Val- 
halla thundering into ruins. For now the 
complete “Ring” is back in the repertory 
of the Metropolitan. True, the great 
Siegfried was lacking. Curt Taucher is as 
fitted to sing the réle as an ostrich is to 
fly recklessly toward the sun. But if you 
point out to one of the high priests of the 
management that Siegfried was a lover 
and warrior and that Taucher’s voice is 
better suited to interpreting the arduous 
task of planting potatoes, you will be 
recommended to go on a pilgrimage 
through Germany to see if you can find 
better Wagnerian tenors than Rudolph 
Laubenthal or Taucher. But why a quest 
through Germany? Whitehill’s Wotan was 
not discovered there. Perhaps Siegfried 
and Tristan live in other lands. 


N the matter of Wagnerian sopranos, 
the Metropolitan fared no better. 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen was heralded with. 


exultant blasts. It was said that Toscanini 
thrilled to her Isolde. New York waited 
breathlessly, but prior to her début an 
unimpressed horse pranced across the 
prima donna’s foot and New York waited 
a little longer for its great thrill. Then she 
sang — and New York is still waiting. Her 
voice is ample in volume and wealth of 
dramatic quality, but without the flame. 


, 


A Year at the Metropolitan 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


But where the Metropolitan failed in 
furnishing a wirged soprano and tenor, it 
triumphed in a less obvious field. It 
brought forth a conductor and a baritone. 
On the opening night, Tullio Serafin 
raised his wand and the audience shifted 
its accustomed gaze from a buxom slave to 
a new conductor. Serafin is an Italian. He 
conducts like a cosmopolitan. No sweet 
lingerings over languorous melodic phrases, 





(Keystone) 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


“|. . the man who upset the theory that 
Americans do not know how to applaud ” 


no heavy ponderings over difficult mo- 
tives. To him a score is a story. No situa- 
tion must drag. He goes certainly onward. 

Then with the revival of “Falstaff” 
came Lawrence Tibbett, who will go down 
in history not only as a magnificent Ford, 


but as the man who upset the theory that 
‘Americans do not know how to applaud. 


The last dramatic note of Ford’s tortured 
soliloquy had scarcely died, when a cy- 
clone swept the audience. Scotti and Tib- 
bett took many bows. Still the audience 
clapped and shouted. No Italian “dravo” 
ever echoed more stormily. Serafin lifted 
his baton to begin the next scene. More 
frenzied cheering. It was not only ap- 
plause, it was intelligent selection. Per- 
haps the Nordic must have his head 
approve his heart. The young Californian 
who, it is said, borrowed on his insurance 
to come to New York stood before the cur- 
tain alone. Only then was the audience 
appeased. And now it is rumored that 
Tibbett, who was heard last season in 
such réles as Valentino, is understudying 


‘ r 





Whitehill in the rdle of Gouloud and 
may sing it next season. 


HERE were lesser excitements at the 
Metropolitan, also. A quarrel be- 
tween a soprano and a tenor is almost as 
dear to the public as a love affair. Jeritza 
and Gigli had a slight misunderstanding 
which, while not approximating the ‘inter- 
est of the Caruso-Farrar bout in “Car- 
men” a few years ago, still had its merits. 
‘One night Jeritza appeared in tears before 
the curtain and, breaking a stringent 
house rule, complained to the audience 
that Gigli was not all that he should be. 
The audience was enraptured. The curtain 
fell. More tears on the part of the fair- 
haired goddess and shrugs from the ex- 
pressive Southern shoulders of the tenor. 
Ambassador Gatti was summoned to 
headquarters at the witching hour. 
When the storm subsided it was discov- 
ered that Gigli had taken a curtain call 
alone. 

Then Martinelli fell ill of typhoid. Sev- 
eral months later he returned to sing in 
“La Juive.” Sad memories were stirred. 
He is not Caruso, his voice is lighter, much 
less like the sun, but he has something Ca- 
ruso had and that no Gigli or Lauri-Volpi 
sends across the footlights. He has fervor 
and he knows how to forget himself. It is a 
long time since such beautiful singing has 
been heard on the huge stage. 


O those who delight in musical con- 
trast, the season was a revelation. 
“Gioconda” and “Petruschka,” “Fal- 
staff,” and “Jenufa,” “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande,” and “Giovanni Gallurese.” The 
management denies all responsibility for 
the last named by saying the subscribers 
wanted it. Perhaps they were intrigued 
into exploration by “L’Amore Dei Tra 
Re,” an old favorite of the Chicago Opera 
Company. Today they are sadder and 
wiser. For the revival of “Dinorah,” 
ignoring, as one always should, the super- 
intellectuals, there was some reason. There 
was Galli-Curci and the “Shadow Song” 
which serves the same purpose as reading 
Robert Herrick. 

The production of “‘Jenufa” caused no 
stir. Janecek has a theme suitable to deep 
dramatic treatment, but he becomes so 
involved in his theory of having the music 
follow the natural speech inflections that 
he lets the tragedy and human helpless- 
ness of his subject go hungering. 

On the other hand, “‘ Petruschka” was a 
splendid success. There was nothing the 
orchestra did not suggest — excitement, 
bustle, satire, the delightful banalities of 
the hurdy-gurdy, (Continued on page 456) 
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What the World Is Doing 


Political observers have never been 
optimistic about the lasting qualities of 
Epovarp Herriot’s Government of the 
Left in France. Now, apparently, either 
their prophecies are to be 
carried out, or they must 
revise their judgments upon 
the tenacity of the Socialist Premier. 
For France is faced by her greatest crisis 
since the war. The situation broke, almost 
without warning, on April 2 when 

TIENNE CLEMENTEL, Finance Minister, 
announced to the Chamber of Deputies 
that the Government intended to increase 
bank note circulation for purely com- 
mercial needs. Premier HERRIOT, without 
whose authorization the statement had 
been made, hastened into conference with 
his Finance Minister, and then hurried 
before the Tribune to make rectification 
of the impression left by M. CLEMENTEL. 
That evening CLEMENTEL’s resignation 
was accepted by the Cabinet, and before 
morning ANATOLE DE MownziE had ac- 
cepted his portfolio after Louis Lov- 
CHEUR, known as France’s financial 
wizard, is said to have declined it. 

During the course of negotiations, the 
Vatican issue popped up again. De 
Monzie refused to become Finance 
Minister without M. Herxiot’s with- 
drawing from his position to allow the 
chargé d'affaires for Alsace at the Vatican 
to represent France as well. The Premier’s 
compromise cost him forty-one votes in 
the Chamber. This number of deputies, 
led by Lovis Loucneur, angered by 
Herriot’s “betrayal” of the Socialist 
position on the Vatican issue, left the 
Chamber in disgust. 

The financial crisis has arisen over the 
necessity of the Bank of France to meet 
the huge number of Bons de la Défense 
Nationale, short-term notes which, theo- 

. retically, were to have their 
The Difficulty ¢ me limits extended by the 
simple process of their owners’ changing 
them for new notes at the time of ma- 
turity. But money has not been plentiful 
in France of recent months, and banks, 
the largest holders of these issues, to- 
gether with private persons, are refusing 
to come to France’s aid and take up the 
newer bonds. It is said that there are some 
70,000,000,000 of these short-term obliga- 
tions in existence, issued in 1919 for 
reconstruction costs—a policy under- 
taken by France in the optimistic days 
when she expected large and immediate 
payments from Germany. 

So the crisis is not the result of a 
blunder by Herriot, but, nevertheless, 
it is Herriot who must work out the 
solution. His project, which doubtless 


France 
in Trouble 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


..,, had its inspiration with the 
— $ new Finance Minister, is, 
in its essence, a consolida- 
tion loan by which it is sought to obtain 
ten per cent of the acquired wealth of the 
country. Subscription to the loan up to 
ten per cent of acquired wealth is practi- 
cally obligatory, to be made in the form 
of French Government securities, carry- 
ing three per cent interest, and replacing 
the old securities which pay six and seven 
per cent interest. 
The total wealth of France is estimated 





(International) 
SENATOR WILLIAM ‘E, Borau 


He has opened fire again on the World Court 


at between 600,000,000,000 and 700,000,- 
000,000 francs. A five-year period is 
provided for subscriptions to the loan 
which would yield to the Government 
over this period 40,000,000,000 francs, 
figuring that the project would be two 
thirds successful which the New York 
Times feels may be optimistic. 

The Government’s bill also proposes to 
raise the legal limit of circulation of the 
Bank of France from 41,000,000,000 to 
45,000,000,000 francs, and the legal limit 
of bank advances to the state from 22,- 
000,000,000 to 26,000,000,000. The bank 
has already drawn beyond its legal limit 
by about 2,000,000,000 francs in redeem- 
ing Bons de la Défense Nationale and it 
now appears that 2,000,000,000 more may 
be needed before the end of the summer. 

HErrioT’s majority in the Chamber is 
probably sufficient to pass the financial 
measures there, but it remains to be seen 
what the Senate will do. The fate of the 
project, and also of M. Herriot’s 


Government, rests with the Senate which 
will debate the measure in a few days. 

In its anxiety over the fate of M. Her- 
rioT’s Government, thoughts of security 
and the German elections have been laid 
aside for the moment by France. In Ger- 
many, however, the greatest 
interest prevails in the 
presidential candidates who 
will face each other in the final balloting 
on April 26. Dr. Kart Jarres, who 
carried the Monarchist standard in the 
early election on April 3, has retired in 
favor of Field Marshal von HInDENBURG, 
definitely the candidate of the combined 
Nationalist and Conservative parties. 
Von Hinpensure, who is seventy-eight 
years old, represents the absolute dreams 
of monarchism. Twice he firmly refused 
the nomination. The final favorable 
decision of the old soldier is said to have 
been made after the ex-Karser at Doorn 
had dispatched a letter to him, command- 
ing him to take the reins of Germany in 
his hands. The proclamation announcing 
the nomination of von HinDENBURG was 
signed by the Nationalists, the German 
Peoples’ party, the Bavarian Peoples’ 
party, the Economic party, the Hanover 
party, and the Peasants’ Organization. 
These parties control 202 Reichstag votes, 
representing a total of about 12,000,000 
votes. 

The Republicans — Socialists, Cen- 
trists, and Democrats — have combined 
their forces to stand behind Dr. WiLtHELM 
Marx, ex-Chancellor, and leader of the 
Centrists. These parties control 232 votes 
in the Reichstag, which means about 
14,000,000 voters are behind them. It is 
doubtful, however, if solid party cleavages 
can be counted upon. Many adherents of 
the German Peoples’ party will not cast 
their votes for von HinpENnBuRG, while 
many members of the Catholic Center 
party will express their resentment of the 
present alignment with the Socialists by 
flouting Dr. Marx. 

Considerable interest had been attached 
of late to the rumor that France would 
not accept an invitation to a second limi- 
tation of armsconference if one were issued 
by President Coo ipce. 
Press dispatches indicate 
that France would not be 
disposed to refuse such an invitation, but 
feels the time to be unpropitious at present 
and is hopeful that other Governments 
will agree. A small flurry, caused last week 
by the rumor that there were secret pro- 
visions in the Russo-Japanese Treaty, re- 
cently signed, which marked a departure 
from Japan’s promise at the time of the 
first Washington Conference, has also 
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subsided. Surprise has been expressed at 
Tokyo and a denial issued. But President 
Coo.ince, it appears, has decided, either 
from these rumors, or from a more thor- 
ough canvass of the situation, that the 
time is not ripe for a second limitation of 
arms conference, though he is watching 
the situation with the greatest interest. 

What might be termed an outcome of 
the first Washington Conference occurred 
on April 7 when the airplane carrier 
Saratoga was launched at Camden, New 
. Jersey. The Saratoga, origi- 
a » nally planned as the first of 

*** six battle cruisers, was pro- 
vided for in the building program of 1916. 
With the limitation of naval armaments, 
the design was altered to make her an 
airplane carrier — the largest in the 
world. She is 888 feet in length, with a 
beam of 105 feet. Stretching over her 
entire length is the deck from which 
planes will be launched. She has capacity 
for forty combat ’planes and thirty-two 
bombing ’planes, and will cost, together 
with her airplane cargo, $45,000,000. Her 
sister ship, the Lexington, is to be launched 
within two or three months. 

Unfortunately, these two airplane car- 
riers will not be afforded the opportunity 
of taking part in the great war game to be 
played off Hawaii by the combined com- 
plements of the Pacific and Atlantic 
fleets. After the completion of the pre- 
liminary manoeuvres off southern Cali- 
fornia, the fleet steamed northward to 
spend ten‘days of final preparation in San 
Francisco Bay before setting off on the 
long cruise which will take many of the 
ships to Australia and New Zealand. 

It was an impressive assemblage which 
steamed slowly through the Golden Gate 
on April 5, the largest armada ever as- 
sembled under the American flag. There 

are 107 vessels of all classes, 
oe carrying an officer personnel 
of 2,500 and 33,500 enlisted men. Maj. 
Gen. Joun L. Hines, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, has left Washington for Honolulu 
to act with Admiral Rosert Coontz, 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
fleet, as joint umpire of the war game. 
“The chief purpose of the Hawaiian 
exercises,” said General Hines before 
leaving Washington, “is to train both the 
Army and Navy forces in joint operations 
in order that they may become practiced 
in codperating with each other. The ma- 
noeuvres are not expected by the War 
Department to produce any dramatic 
action nor reveal any startling new offen- 
sive or defensive facts.” 

Meanwhile, as the fleet prepares for its 
war game, Senator WiLi1AM E. Boran, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, has opened fire again on the 
World Court. On April 2, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, re- 
ceived the first salvo of a 
series which the Senator from Idaho hopes 
to deliver before Congress convenes in 
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Chile’s watchdog in the harbor off El Morro fortress keeping an eye on Arica 


December. “ Without an established body 
of international law under which to oper- 
ate, it would be no court at all. It would 
be a tribunal controlled undoubtedly 
through power of politics, not of law,” 
he said. Mr. Borau, who is known as one 
of the protagonists of the movement to 
“outlaw war,” feels that it is impossible 
at the present time to operate a World 
Court with any assurance of security to 
the nations which will be parties to it. 
Two other matters are occupying the 
mind of the busy Senator: recognition of 
Soviet Russia and the return of confis- 
cated German property as demanded by a 
proper respect for our treaty obligations. 
In the former case, he favors “recognition 
of Russia, not because I believe in con- 
fiscation or Bolshevism, but because the 
only way to destroy communism and 


_ Bolshevism is to bring the nations of 


the earth in touch with those people. 
Bolshevism is an economic disease.” 

In the last days of the sixty-eighth 
Congress, Senator Boran introduced a 
measure designed to return confiscated 
property held under the Alien Property 
Act to its ex-enemy owners, and his 
remarks along this line were largely a 
defense of his position. 

Speaking in Chicago, two days later, 
he deliveredhis second broadside, less 
specifically against the World Court, but 
designed to call the attention of the 
people to the fact that we have enough 
troubles at home without turning our 
eyes to Europe and attempting to work 
out panaceas for conditions in which he 
feels that we have at present no direct 
concern. Overcentralization of govern- 
ment came in for its share of denuncia- 
tion, and the Senator from Idaho urged 
a reversion to the ideal of government in 
the minds of the founders of the nation. 

Perhaps the deliberations of the jurists 
now assembled at Geneva for the purpose 


of codifying international law may give 
the answer to Senator Boran’s require- 
. ment that a broad basis of 

Fg international law be estab- 
: lished before America should 
consider adherence to the World Court. 
On April 6, under the leadership of 
Georce W. WickeErsHaM, United States 
Attorney-General under President Tarr, 
the experts agreed on four subjects which 
will be examined in detail: international 
law in territorial waters, the question of 
double nationality and no nationality, a 
law to be applied to ships which are 
owned or managed by governments, and 
the general problem of extradition. Dr. 
GuERRERO, Salvadorean expert, has 
held that the commission should consider 
the international law of war as well as of 
peace, but M. Fromaceor, the French 
representative, stated the feeling of most 
of the committee in his comment, “Let us 
hope that the law of war is the exception 
and need not be applied for the moment.” 

Mr. WickeRsHAM has expressed the 
greatest satisfaction with the businesslike 
manner in which the committee has 
taken up its work. All of the experts feel 
that definite codification is necessary if 
the World Court is to have a definite 
exposition of the law on which to base its 
advisory opinions. 

The work of this commission of experts 
will be of the utmost importance if, as it 
is understood the Administration wishes, 
the World Court issue is opened for 

_.. debate in the Senate next 

7 ariff December. Mr. Coo.ince is 

orm - j 

. said to feel keenly for it, 
together with the other questions near his 
heart: reduction of taxation, consolidation 
of railroads, and the final disposition of 
Muscle Shoals. Rumors that a revision of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill would 
be taken up by Congress when it con- 
venes seem to be effectively dispelled by 
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the President’s speech before the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers in Washington on April 6, when he 
soundly backed protection of our indus- 
tries. Any tinkering with the tariff would 
be bad for business, he feels. However, 
the Tariff Commission is now considering 
the question of protecting the United 
States against Governments which levy 
export taxes upon the goods they send 
out. Some believe that a discriminatory 
law against such Governments would be 
as effective as an increase in tariff duties. 
A long step toward solving our most 
important “import” problem was taken 
on April 1 when the Treasury Department 
announced that the Customs and Coast 
” , Guard services and the 
amport’, Prohibition Unit had been 
roubles 
grouped and placed under 
the command of Col. Lincotn C. An- 
pREws of New York, recently appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The step, it is believed, will work for 
greater efficiency. Prohibition enforce- 
ment comes under the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, a branch of the Treasury 
Department, in charge of Commissioner 
Biair. Colonel AnpREws will be, in 
effect, the agent of Secretary MELLON 
where prohibition enforcement problems 
are involved. Some see in the reorganiza- 
tion an attempt to strip Roy E. Haynes 
of a good share of his power as director 
of the Prohibition Unit. Rumors, current 
a few weeks ago to the effect that his 
resignation might be expected within a 
short time, have not materialized. 
Washington received a surprise on 
April 3 when Chief Justice McCoy, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
quashed the indictments obtained by the 
Government June 3oagainst 
Apert B. Fatt, former 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Epwarp L. Doneny, Epwarp L. Do- 
HENY, Jr., and Harry F. Sincrair, 
growing out of the Teapot Dome and 
other naval oil reserve leases. The in- 
dictments were quashed on the purely 
technical ground that the presence of 
Ouiver E. Pacan, special assistant to the 
Attorney-General, in the grand jury 
room at the time testimony was taken 
was illegal and voided the indictments. 
It was the court’s position that the 
Senate resolution, providing for special 
counsel to be appointed by President 
Coo.ipcE, took away the right of the 
Attorney-General or his assistants to 
appear before the Grand Jury. The 
Government has hastened to appeal the 
indictments, though counsel for SINCLAIR 
declares that the ruling ends the bribery 
charges against Fatt and the Douenys, 
because the alleged bribery occurred 
more than three years ago. Therefore, 
the statute of limitations applies. 
On the summit of Mount Scopus in 
Palestine, Lord Batrour on April 1 
dedicated the new Hebrew University, 


Retreat from 
Teapot Dome 


thereby accomplishing the end of his 
journey which has aroused 
so much dissension among 
the Arab and Christian 
populations of Palestine. Eight thousand 
spectators viewed the ceremonies. Some of 
them, unable to afford fares, had walked 
for miles. The Batrour address was an 


Balfour in 





Appointed to succeed the murdered Governor- 
General of the Sudan, General Sir Arthur 
Geoffrey Archer, known throughout the 
British service as “ Archer of Somaliland” 





eloquent tribute to ancient, enduring 
Jewish culture. It hailed the occasion as a 
new epoch in Jewish history. Nor were the 
Arabs forgotten, and toward the close of 
his address, the speaker voiced the hope 
that the Arab population would remember 
that during the days of the Dark Ages, the 
Jews and Arabs had worked together to 
keep the lamp of learning lighted. 

That other emissary of England, Ep- 
WARD, Prince of Wales, made his first 
landing since the ship which is carrying 
him, the Repulse, left England, on April 4, 

The Prince 2 Bathurst, Gambia, West 

Africa.The warmness of his 
welcome, said the Prince in his address, he 
hoped might be an augury of the success of 
the remainder of his long tour through 
South Africa and South America. 

Soviet Russia has made another conces- 
sion, admitting its repressive policy of 
last year to have been in error. It is now 
ready to admit private capital and to 
grant favorable concessions 
to private trade. Admit- 
tedly, the sudden shift is an 
important one, a further evidence of the 
failure of pure communism in Russia. 
Private trade, it has been explained by 
A. SHEINMAN, Commissar of Internal 
Trade, has been practically wiped out by 
the former policy of the Government 
which it is eager now to moderate in order 
to build up the economic security of 


Admission 
of Failure 


Russia. SHEINMAN assures private traders 
that the Government’s new policy of ad- 
mitting private traders with no reference 
to political affiliations is meant seriously 
and for a long period. 

The Italian army reform bill, which has 
met such vigorous opposition in the 
Senate, has been effectively shelved by 
Premier Benito Mussouin1. The resigna- 

: tion of General p1 Giorcio, 
—— and Minister of War, was the 
eace : , 
direct result. Musso.ini’s 
tactics, new for him, were to ask the 
Senate for more time to consider the meas- 
ure, a polite but effective method of killing 
it. His speech, delivered before the Senate 
on April 2, whose main theme was the old 
adage, “In time of peace, prepare for 
war,” brought cheers from that body and 
at its conclusion, I] Duce received a real 
ovation. Meanwhile, the Chamber was the 
scene of numerous physical encounters 
between the Fascisti and the Opposition. 
No less than six duels are in prospect as a 
result of disagreements over the army bill. 

The Turks are still having their troubles 
in Kurdistan, and Shiek Sarp, leader of. 
the fanatical rebels, is credited with hav- 
ing 30,000 followers going into battle 
against their Turkish over- 
lords, bearing the green flag 
of the Prophet and the 
Koran. Apparently, the Kurds have re- 
captured Palu and Silvan from Turkish 
troops, and are holding their own with the 
gains made last week. Affairs in the gov- 
ernment are not as peaceful as might be 
wished by MustapHa Kemat Pasua, 
president of the Turkish republic. Some of 
his powerful leaders have split from his 
forces to organize an opposition party, 
and Mustapua KeEmaL, to save hisgovern- 
ment, accuses them of complicity in the 
revolt. The effect of the split upon the 
army morale is said to be disastrous. 
Kurdistan is the territory lying directly 
above Syria and Irak. 

Renewed dispatches concerning the 
Kurdish revolt have revived interest in 
the Mosul boundary dispute. The London 
Daily Mail reports that Turkey has made 

.. a proposal for settlement 
aon aan ah = oe Britain, suggest- 
ing that the town of Mosul and that part 
of Mosul province immediately to the 
south shall go to Turkey. In return, she 
relinquishes claim to the territory further 
south, predominantly Arab, and she 
promises to guarantee indefinitely the 
frontier to the south of Mosul. Turkey 
offers inducements to Great Britain to 
accept the proposal. Orders for the con- 
struction of the projected railroads be- 
tween the interior of Turkey and the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas shall be given to 
British firms, she promises, and several 
ports shall be constructed under British 
auspices. At present, a commission is 
investigating the dispute between Great 
Britain and Turkey concerning Mosul, 
now a part of the kingdom of Irak. 


Turks in 
Kurdistan 
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AR-TIME shortages are being 
\ \ replaced by peace-time surpluses. 
Strong and rising commodity 
prices, such as characterized the business 
situation during the war, have given way 
to soft and falling prices. There have been 
temporary shortages of various kinds of 
commodities since the war and there have 
been some interruptions to the downward 
trend of commodity prices, but broadly 
considered, business is laboring lately 
under precisely reverse conditions from 
those which existed from 1914 to 1920. 
Following the elections in November the 
common expectation and general belief 
was that a fair-sized business boom would 
materialize, and the experiences of the 
past two or three decades seemed to justify 
the confident prediction that commodity 
prices would advance. To a limited extent 
they did advance during the winter, but 
just about the time that the scheduled 
boom in business was to take place, im- 
portant recessions in prices developed in a 
number of key industries, particularly in 
raw materials. This development has 
greatly modified the confident predictions 
of a business boom, if the recent heavy 
decline in the stock market is a fair index 
of sentiment. 

Special reasons can be cited for the 
heaviness in almost any given commodity. 
The decline of some seventy cents in the 
price of wheat futures has been attributed 
to overspeculation and failure of Europe 
to take as much of the staple as had been 
predicted. In bituminous coal, our pro- 
ducing capacity is thirty to fifty per cent 
more than the country can consume. 
Weakness abroad has unsettled wool. 
Shifts in styles have hurt textiles. Foreign 
competition has caused some apprehen- 
sion in the steel industry. Even petroleum 
and its products have softened in the face 
of an exceptionally strong statistical 
position, one which might even cause some 
concern as to how the nation’s require- 
ments in this liquid fuel are to be met. 
Thoughtful people are naturally inquiring: 
Is there not some broader and more fun- 
damental and general reason underlying 
this heaviness in commodity prices? 


T would be trite to attribute it to com- 
petition. That is self-evident and not 
explanatory. Since Germany was set on 
her feet under the operation of the Dawes 
Plan business in Europe has been improv- 
ing, but the French Government’s fiscal 
problems suggest that Europe is far from 
being out of the woods. Imports are in- 
creasing, but in the aggregate they are 


Why the Business Boom Flattened Out 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


cutting a small figure in our domestic 
consumption, and on the whole our export 
business has increased in such measure as 
to offset this largely. It is hardly to the 
point to dwell on the huge industrial 





When the market took a 
sudden plunge recently, with 
the passing of the St. Paul 
railroad into receivership still 
a galling memory, Secretaries 
Mellon and Hoover came to 

_the rescue of a questioning 
country with reassurances 
that the depression was not 
serious. Unemployment, the 
real index of a country’s pros- 
perity, was never a less serious 
factor, they pointed out. Mr. 
Hanson looks below the sur- 
face to discover the real rea- 
son for the sudden fall of the 

market. 











capacity of this.country, a machine which 
it has seemed difficult to keep fully oc- 
cupied in the past few years for any ex- 
tended period, nor to stress the theory of 
underconsumption. With wages here the 
highest in the world, the consumption here 
is likewise the highest, due to American 
standards of living. These are at best but 
collateral factors, bearing more heavily on 
some industries than others. 


HAT seems to be the most funda- 

mental change in business just now, 
a most striking change from war-time 
conditions, is the tendency for man- 
ufacturers, merchants, and consumers 
alike to purchase on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The chief cause of this alteration in 
the mental process of buyers is doubtless 
the recent increased efficiency of the rail- 
road systems in the United States. 
Buyers no longer have to stock up in 
quantity while awaiting the somewhat 
uncertain date of delivery. A secondary 
factor is the lack of confidence in the 
stability of prices themselves, a lesson 
administered at great cost in 1920 when 
tremendous losses were incurred on 
swollen inventories in the period of falling 
prices. Doubtless, too, the feeling that 
manufacturers are equipped to meet any 
demands that may be made on them has 
given rise to a confident assurance that 





goods may be obtained whenever they are 
needed and on short notice. The result is 
that no great amount of forward orders 
is being booked in leading industries. 
Shortages that accrued during the war in 
foodstuffs, in housing, and potential 
shortages in railroad equipment and auto- 
mobiles, have largely been made up. 
Accordingly, business is being carried on 
without any material backlog of orders on 
which to draw. 


F this has tended to’ check the 
old-fashioned business boom, it has 
also tended to modify the old-fashioned 
depression. Production has been running 
close to consumption; and as consumption 
is highly seasonal in its fluctuations, the 
seasonal swings in business activity have 
been more marked. In each of the last 
three years we have seen the steel industry 
about as near capacity in the winter as it 
is possible to be; in the summer it has 
been stagnant. The business cycle which 
formerly ran from three to seven years has 
lately run its course once a year. 

With production and distribution run- 
ning so close to consumption inventories 
of goods are everywhere being kept down 
to the lowest practicable point. This has 
required less capital for conducting busi- 
ness. Commercial borrowings from the 
banks are smaller and accordingly money 
rates are lower. The cost of capital is an 
exceedingly important factor in the over- 
head of a given business; and here is an 
important element in the direction of 
lower costs. So long as this policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying persists there will also 
exist a powerful force in the direction of a 
lower price for capital, an important point 
that should not be overlooked by investors 
in long-term bonds or high-grade dividend 
paying stocks, 


AT profits were the rule during the 

war; lean profits seem the corollary 
in peace. A common complaint is, “We 
are doing a fair business, but there is no 
money in it.” Here, also, is an integral 
factor in the prices of commodities. The 
wage item is a matter of deep concern and 
there is a widespread belief that wages 
eventually must recede even further from 
their war-time levels. It would be an un- 
fortunate thing if they did, in the long run, 
since high wages constitute the strongest 
assurance of sustained and ample con- 
sumption. But so long as this belief per- 
sists buyers may be expected to purchase 
with caution and prices may be expected 
to hesitate, if not to decline. 
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“Margery ”’ and the Psy- 


chical Research 
(Continued from page 440) 


the bubble breaking. It is this sort of 
experiment which lends itself to the in- 
vestigation of physicists; yet today little 
has been done to measure with finality 
the work of mediums, in part because of 
the lack of financial support given the 
English and American Research Societies, 
and in part because of the hurtful activi- 
ties of impostors. 

That the public is frequently deceived 
has no bearing upon the genuine quality 
of certain phenomena, for fraud and sin- 
cerity are commonly associated in the 
best of mediums, as witness Eusapia 
Paladino; but all the fraud conceivable 
in a medium cannot detract from the 
value of a single instance of assured 
supernormality. 


S “Margery” a genuine medium? 
There are many arguments in favor 
of the mediumship — her good technique, 
for she is not known to have studied 
magic. The apparent genuineness of her 
trance, teleplasm as it has appeared with 
other mediums, financial disinterested- 
ness, indefatigable patience, telekinesis 
(or the moving of objects at a distance 
without contact) with no corresponding 
motion of the luminous bands. 

The arguments against the mediumship 
are purely presumptive, and are not based 
upon the detection of fraud. “Margery” 
has never made use of the technique of 
legerdemain, without which Mr. Houdini, 
her chief accuser, would be at a loss. For 
with luminous bands upon his person, his 
hands held by two impartial judges, his 
stockinged feet between the stockinged 
feet of an investigator, he would be able 
to do little. 

But though trickery cannot be alleged 
against “Margery,” neither can it be 
said that she has fulfilled her promise to 
be investigated in the Harvard psycho- 
logical laboratory, which has long been 
prepared for her. She has allowed only 
red light at her sittings, notoriously the 
poorest for visibility. She alone has failed 
to speak coincidentally with Walter. The 
phonograph has played continuously, 
regulated by the electric repeater, making 
small noises inaudible. Important sittings 
have frequently been postponed at the 
last moment. In the absence of Dr, 
Crandon there has been a dearth of phe- 
nomena. To further invalidate all possible 
evidence, Walter, because it is assumed 
that he exists as a separate individuality, 
and can throw light upon the subject, 
has been allowed to dictate the conditions. 
But in so doing he has frequently de- 
stroyed what might be good evidence; 
as when he guaranteed to produce a 
paraffin hand modeled from warm melted 
paraffin placed in a bucket beside the 


investigators. For purposes of evidence 
he should have placed ‘this hand, made 
supposedly at the time, upon the table. 
Instead, he told the sitters to look in the 
corner, where they discovered a hand of 
paraffin, cold and wrapped in a cloth, 
which might perfectly well have been 
placed there before the sitting, since at 
that time the room had not been thor- 
oughly searched. 

The presence of so many obstacles to 
proper investigation of the medium shows 
a lack of appreciation in her of the scien- 
tific approach, and since it is by science 
alone that the case may be tried, it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. However, the cause 
of science cannot be said to be repudiated 
if “Margery” decides to accept the invi- 
tation of Mr. Dingwall to go to London, 
there to be investigated in the laboratory 
of the English Society for Psychical 
Research. | 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Mrs. 
Crandon will accept the invitation and 
thus possibly contribute additional proof 
to existing evidence for personal survival 


of bodily death. 





South America’s Alsace- 
Lorraine 
(Continued from page 446) 

automatically forfeited her right both to a 
plebiscite and to continued occupation of 
the provinces, he would have received the 
applause of Peru instead of the condem- 
nation voiced in late cables from Lima, 
and at the same time he would have 
destroyed Peru’s last hope of ever regain- 
ing her provinces. Had he decided against 
a plebiscite, Chile would have invoked 
those cunningly inserted clauses in the 
1922 agreement which provide that 
“Should the arbitrator decide that a 
plebiscite need not be held, both parties, 
at the request of either of them, shall dis- 
cuss the situation brought about by such 
award. . . and pending an agreement as 
to the disposition of the territory, the 
administrative organization of the prov- 
inces shall not be disturbed.” 

Chile would have insisted on “dis- 
cussing the situation,” the work of Chil- 
enization would have gone on at an 
accelerated pace, and doubtless the last 
chance for settling the dispute without 
bloodshed would have been lost. 





A Year at the Metropolitan 
(Continued from page 451) 


and yet with it all, an understanding pity 
for the frantic puppetries of life. 

And last among the novelties came 
“Pelléas and Mélisande.” Slowly the cur- 
tain rose on a dim forest, slowly it fell on 
a pale figure dead in a twilight room, and 
for the first time a true orchestra opera 
was heard at the Metropolitan. It was a 


puzzled audience, for the most part, an 
audience which awaited its usual arias, 
hoped for a burning love duet between 
Pelléas and Mélisande, prepared itself for 
an agonized tercet of the opera triangle 
situation. And none came. Just a hushed, 
shadowy, delicate stream of tonal beauty. 
It was strange to hear the music drifting 
through the vast auditorium like soft, 
trembling shades through a woodland. 

Was it a successful season or not? Gatti- 
Cazzaza is silent. He will scour Europe 
this summer. Has he already made any 
definite plans for next year? It is rumored 
that “The Jewels of the Madonna,” also 
well known in Chicago, will come to the 
Metropolitan for Jeritza, that Spontani’s 
“La Vestale” will be presented. Also, an 
opera by Manuel De Falla. Will it be 
“Master Peter’s Puppet Show”? The 
libretto is from “Don Quixote.” 

But this year has had its own riches. 
There was Arkel singing, “If I were God, 
what pity I would have upon the hearts of 
men.” There was Wotan bidding farewell 
to Brunhilde, there was Scotti as Falstaff, 
and there was Chaliapin as Boris. And as 
we judge the success of life by a few poign- 
ant high hours, so should we judge the 
success of the season at the Metropolitan. 





Correspondence 


Why Change the Calendar? 
Bloomfield, N. F. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It is rather amusing to see how on page 
256 of your esteemed periodical (issue of 
March 7) at the end of the editorial on 
“Bored Adventurers” you advocate let- 
ting the world remain an interesting and, 
so far as possible, romantic place to live 
in, even to the extent of lying about it a 
little, whereas on the following page you 
advocate a “reform” which would make 
one feature of it, our calendar, a most 
deadly dull affair. To me, our present 
calendar is highly interesting, not for any 
religious reasons whatever, but because 
of the almost infinite variety of its chang- 
ing months and years. Life would become 
very stupid if it were just a weary stretch 
of months and years, one just like an- 
other. There is a zest in the changes. 
Anyone who lacks the intelligence to fol- 
low them has no business living in this 
day surely. For ages men and women have 
employed our present calendar quite 
unconscious that they were “muddling 
along.” It has taken some supergenius of- 
the present age who must possess an 
insufferably prosaic soul to discover the 
fact. 

Of course there are so many reasons 
why a change of the calendar is unthink- 
able that there is no reason to fear. 

Rocer S. BoaRDMAN. 
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By Charles Swain Thomas 
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Don’t Miss These Articles 

Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
e study depend so much upon the character of the class 
—_— in the Car that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally impress 

him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Apr il 25 Issue Editorials; Boran’s Keynotes. 1. What is 


Senator Borah’s foreign policy? 2. Explain “cen- 
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tralization” — “‘States’ rights” — “‘bureauéracy.” 

B 5) Frencu Finances. 1. Discuss the trend of French 
; : Pa DP ry. Brown ()) | finances in the past six years. 2. Why would it have 

M odernism ° Bishop Willi am Mon tgome 7 ’ been wise for the United States Government to issue 
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| theory, states his religious creed. 


Rewarops oF Service. 1. Name the new Minister 
to China and the new Assistant Secretary of State 
and give a brief history of their previous political 
careers. 

Nicket Wise, Dottar Fooutsu. What happened 
to the first sane solution to the Chicago traction 
problem when it was presented to the people at the 
polls on April 7? Give the name of the traction 
plan outlined in our issue for April 4. For how many 
years would it have solved the traction problem? 

Lasor’s ConFERENCE ON Epucation. 1. Discuss 
the attitude of the leaders of the American labor 
movement toward education. What questions are 
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The Freedom of Faith, by Rev. E. Y. Mullins, 
D.D., LL.D., president of the Baptist World 
Alliance, an article on fundamentalism. This and 
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4 Bishop Brown’ s summary clearly bring out the Q a a convention of the Workers’ 
conflicting views on the present religious contro- say er sere _— — 

y versy and will be particularly enlightening to the Y | of cin wm page ta egg 
layman, who has been somewhat neglected in this aera mem — rei me woe 
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end _ ) “Marcery” AND Psycuicat Researcu. 1. What 





is the theory of Psychical Research? 2. What is it 
supposed to prove? 3. Name some prominent people 
interested in it. Name some of the phenomena pro- 
duced by mediums. 4. What is “teleplasm”? 5. 
What is a “control”? 6. What brought the case of 
“Margery” to public notice? 

Sourn America’s Atsace-Lorraine. 1. When 


“The Wages of Sin Is Publicity.’’ Prof. 


James Melvin Lee, director of the Department of 
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: j j 1 i was the plebiscite between Chile and Peru supposed 
Journalism at New York University, gives his Stee ira. Ses pameuea tenants 
1 stipulated? 3. Explain the word “Chilenization.” 

reasons why newspapers should publish reports of ta gece ar atin oe lone ang A 


what did the population of the disputed provinces 
consist prior to Chilenization? 6. What attitude did 
- Chile take toward the indigenous population? 7. 
—_ oo Compare the indemnity demanded of Peru by Chile 
with other indemnities. 8. What is the value of the 
province of Tarapacé? 9. Describe Coolidge’s 
award in the Tacna-Arica affair. 10. Why has this 
award been received with disfavor by Chile? 11. In 
case either party to the Treaty of Ancon should 
decide not to hold a plebiscite, what was the ruling? 
12. Give your idea of the probable results of a plebi-- 
scite under American supervision. 13. Do you think 
the results will be accepted by both nations? 14. Tell 
what other countries in this hemisphere have asked 
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Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. ' 1-4-18 for and received American intervention. 
elected bina aia Wuart THE Wor tp Is Dorn. 1. State the essence 
i of Premier Herriot’s plan for successfully passing 
4 . one act ill - 9 the present crisis in French finance. 2. What pre- 
> pes nee , ere }) | cipitated the crisis? 3. Who is the new French Minis- 
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2 years’ subscription at $8.00 Saratoga launched on April 7. 5. What is the purpose 


of the Hawaiian manceuvres? 6. Give your idea of 
the Japanese reaction to the American manceuvres 
in the Pacific Ocean. 7. What is Senator Borah’s 
attitude on the World Court? 8. Tell the provisions 
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Revolutionizing 





The Folding Porta- 
ble Hammond 
weighs only 834 lbs. 





the Entire World’s Conception of ‘Typewriter 


Performance 


HIS is the most important and only radical advance in settee design since 
visible writing was developed some thirty years ago. 

While revolutionary in its accomplishments, the new Hammond is proved to its 
smallest detail, for it is the natural outgrowth of James B. Hammond’s original in- 
vention and is the culmination of over 50 years’ development of the Hammond principle 


of typewriter construction. 











1 A condensed type for statisti- 
cal reports, loose-leaf manuals 


Index cards, etc. 


2An extended type 
for HEADINGS. 


8 Italics for emphasis 
--literally making 
your writing talk. 

4 Beautifut deribt for 
social covreckond, - 


Neer 


5Chemical signs and 
symbols=for chemists, 
doctors, and students. 


6 MATHEMATICAL, FOR EN— 
GI NEERS=PROFESSORS. 


These are only a few of the fifty 
type styles and sizes, all of which 
are instantly interchangeable on 
the New Hammond. All For- 
eign languages, including Rus- 
sian, Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, 
etc., are easily substituted. 











Hammond Typewriter Corp., 64 Brook Ave., New York 


Exclusive Features of the New Hammond 


Variable Spacing gives uniform spacing between letters for all the 
different sizes of type. 

2 Styles of Type or 2 Languages always in the machine; changed at the 
turn of a knob. 

Interchangeable Type Shuttles, placing at the disposal of every Ham- 
mond owner 17 different styles and sizes of type and special charac- 
ters for more than 50 languages. 

Automatic Touch assuring uniform impression of each character — 
like‘a printing press — whether the key is touched lightly or 
pressed heavily. 
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Ft Send me 
Learn how the New Hammond is aiding others we ie . 
in your field of activity by making the written 7 telling how the 


word more forceful and improving the ap- yr New Hammond will 
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MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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